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Let There be Light! 


HE SCANDINAVIANS, who inhabit lands of sunless winter 
night and summer suns at midnight, inherit an ardent affection 
for sunlight. The last issue of the Review published photo- 
graphs of the six-foot musical tubes of bronze that we call lurs, which 
were used by the peoples of the North to accompany their hymns to 
the sun a thousand years before the Christian Era. That was before 
the reign of Odin and of Thor, Gods of the Vikings, before Baldr 
the Beautiful was worshipped as the god of light. Their more ancient 
god, the sun, is celebrated in the sun wheels and other arts and crafts 
from the Bronze Age. 

The present issue of the REvIEW presents photographs of the 
candles lit on the heads of two girls of Scandinavian ancestry, now in 
this Christian Era, on the day that used to be the shortest day of the 
year, the thirteenth of December. That is Lucia Day. Saint Lucia, 
according to Catholic tradition, was martyred by the sword in the 
city of Syracuse in Sicily on December 13, 304 A.D. Her very name 
is derived from the Latin word for light, lua. 

In Sweden the Lucia Bride with flaming candles in the evergreen 
wreath on her head, rouses the household between one and four 
o'clock in the morning of December 13 and serves steaming coffee 
to the inmates while they are still in bed. Then they rise and go to 
the church services and join the Lucia procession through the streets. 
“Let there be light!” 

In December, 1948, a Swedish Lucia and her candles were im+ 
ported into America, and she visited several museums and the offices 
of the Mayor of New York City. In exchange, on December 13, an 
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American Lucia from the State of Washington joined the Lucia pro- 
cession in Stockholm. This December Scandinavian Airlines and Stock- 
holms-Tidningen will select another America Lucia in Seattle and 
transport her to the December 13 ceremonies in Stockholm. 

In America we observe that one of our great universities, Harvard, 
has Veritas on its shield, whereas Yale has both Lux and Veritas. 
Truth is certainly more closely related to light than to the dark watches 
of the night. 


H.G.L. 


Sixteen Times as Strong 


include Iceland. Unfortunately, compared with the larger 

powers—four puny parts. United, they would not be a great 
power, but, nevertheless, four times, perhaps sixteen times as strong 
as disunited. 

There are two reasons for this state of affairs. One is Pride. Per- 
haps Vanity would be the better word. The second historical reason 
is perhaps Injustice. 

Scandinavian history is not alone in this respect. Fables and history 
are full of illustrations. If England had been more just, perhaps 
her American colonies would today have been part of Great Britain. 
And world history of the past half century would have been different. 

The above reflections came after reading the Summer number of 
THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REvIEw, which records an address by 
the Commander-in-Chief of Sweden’s armed forces who declared com- 
pletely false the idea that an attack on Sweden would inevitably lead to 
an immediate occupation of the country. There comes a time when we 
must be realistic and face the facts, when we must drop petty vanities 
and one-sided aspirations. “United we stand—divided we fall.” 


G nse Te VIA est omnes divisa in partes tres, or four, if you 


SONNIN KREBS 





ee. A ae anes . 
Seattle Post-lntelligencer 


DAUGHTERS OF NORWAY CELEBRATE AMERICA’S 
LUCIA BRIDE IN BALLARD 


Lucia Flies the Atlantic 


By Marion StTrxroop 


the interchange between Sweden and the United States of 

“Lucia Brides” to.celebrate the festival of light. This happy 
exchange was arranged by an American and a Swedish newspaper, 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer and Stockholms-Tidningen. The citi- 
zens of Ballard, the great Scandinavian-American community in- 
corporated now in the city of Seattle, selected as Lucia a student in 
the University of Washington, a beautiful girl of Icelandic descent, 
Asa Gudjohnsen, while Stockholm’s Lucia was chosen by the readers 
of Stockholms-Tidningen, the eighteen-year-old glamorous Marianne 


] ) eines 1948 recorded a remarkable international féte, 
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The American Swedish News Exchange, Inc. 


CARL MILLES: SUN GLEAM 
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Stockholms-Tidningen 


HELGI P. BRIEM, MINISTER OF ICELAND 
TO SWEDEN, AND MARIANNE HYLEN, 
SWEDISH LUCIA BRIDE, GREET ASA 
GUDJOHNSEN, AMERICAN LUCIA BRIDE, 
ON HER ARRIVAL AT BROMMA AIRPORT 





LUCIA FLIES THE ATLANTIC 


A 
' 


ij 
Stockholms-Tidningen 


THE LORD MAYOR OF STOCKHOLM, GUNNAR FANT, WITH THE AMER- 
ICAN LUCIA ON HIS LEFT AND THE SWEDISH LUCIA ON HIS RIGHT 
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Seattle Post-Intelligencer 

MARIANNE HYLEN, SWEDEN’S LUCIA BRIDE, IS MET AT BOEING 

AIRPORT, SEATTLE, BY ASA GUDJOHNSEN, BALLARD’S LUCIA BRIDE, 
AND IVAR LUNDEQUIST, SWEDISH CONSUL 


Hylén. In New York the flights, via Scandinavian Airlines System, 
were directed by the correspondent of the Stockholm newspaper, 
Rolf Lamborn. 

The American and the Swedish Lucias flew twice across the At- 
lantic ocean. Clad in white, according to custom, with lighted candles 
on their heads, these goddesses of light appeared in public proces- 
sions and festivals in Sweden and the United States. On Saint Lucia 
Day, December 13, they rode in floats accompanied by escorts in 
the Lucia parade through the streets of Stockholm and in the eve- 
ning graced the celebration in Town Hall. When Miss Hylén came 
to America she presided over the Lucia celebration in The Ameri- 
can-Swedish Historical Museum in Philadelphia, bore her lighted 
candles into the office of the mayor of New York City, and partici- 
pated, with Miss Gudjohnsen, in the return festival in Seattle. 


T 
visit 
gen 
cou 
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The enthusiastic reception accorded each young woman during her 
visit to the other’s homeland was, to them and their chaperones, a 
genuine expression of the admiration and respect these two great 
countries have for each other. 


Stockholms-Tidningen 


THE SWEDISH LUCIA VISITS 
A CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 


Marion Stixwood, woman’s editor of the Searrite Post-INTELLIGENCER, accompanied 
America’s Lucia to Sweden. 


Hymn to the Sun 


By Esaras TEGNER 


Translated from the Swedish by Tage Palm* 


SING thee a song 
Thou radiant Sun on high! 


Round your regal throne 
Deep in the darkening night 
Thou has set the worlds as vassals! 
Thou peerest down on the supplicant creation 
But thy path goes ever in shimmering light! 


*From Sweden in Music 








‘The King’s City’. 


By Mocens Linp 
Vignettes by Herluf Jensenius 


HETHER COPEN HAGEN is the biggest small town or 


the smallest big town in the world is still largely a matter of: 


speculation. 

In support of the former theory it might be said that one million 
people, who all know one another, live in Copenhagen, and if that is 
a slight deviation from fact it does not really matter for, anyhow, 
they'll know some other people. Another point is that any kind of 
scandal invariably gets around some two hours before you can read 
it in the papers. The explanation is this: If one man tells it to two 
women in five minutes 
and each woman, in turn, 
tells two others in the 
next five minutes, and so 
on, it follows that in 
exactly ninety minutes 
1,048,576 people will 
have heard the story. 
However, as there are 
only one million inhabit- 
ants in Copenhagen it 

.. “if one man tells it to two women”... means that 48,576 per- 

sons hear it twice! Still 

another point that could be advanced in favor of the small town theory 

is the fact that many Copenhageners have broken their necks by turn- 

ing to look at a visiting Indian, an American necktie, or a Ford 
Mercury Convertible. 

On the other hand, there is no denying that certain things point 
to Copenhagen being the smallest big town in the world. First, it has 
one million inhabitants; secondly, there are many pretty little sky- 
scrapers; only the Danes don’t call them that; they call them towers 
and spires, but they still “scrape the sky.’ Many of them are so hand- 
some and so old that Copenhagen has been called “The City of Fine 
Towers.” Only there is this drawback that, when the towers were 
built way back in the 16th, 17th, or 18th century, elevators had not 
been invented. So if one wants to get to the top he must walk up, 
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which no one feels like doing, of course, besides not being up to, except 
early in the morning, when he is seldom up, anyway. The net result 
is that the towers are viewed from below, and they are really much 
nicer that way. 

Another thing that bears out the big city idea is the Copenhagen 
traffic. It is wilder, more tangled, and more hectic than the traffic 
in any other city in the world. In comparison Times Square looks like 
the Sahara on a Sunday morning. The reasons are manifold, to wit: 
there are some motor cars, quite some trolleys, a multitude of pedes- 
trians, reading their daily paper as they stroll along, and, finally, 
half a million cyclists pedalling madly in every direction for their own 
private fun or just to tease everyone else. Sixty-eight per cent of 
them happen to be charming young girls, which, of course, does not 
make things easier for drivers or pedestrians. If there are certain 
streets or city squares where the traffic happens to be less heavy, this 
condition is remedied by parents dumping their children in the midst 
of it all. For good measure the children will be roller-skating or 
playing football. 


Copenhagen is also 
called “The King’s City” 
because the king lives 
there, in the Amalien- 
borg Palace, the finest 
building in town. When 
he is in residence the life- 
guards, in blue uniforms 
and busbies, play in the 
palace square every day 
while the royal family is 
having lunch. On state 
occasions, like the king’s 
anniversary, they wear 
scarlet uniforms. 

Important parties are 
held in the king’s state 
apartments at Chris- 
tiansborg Castle, which 
also houses the Parlia- 
ment, the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, the Su- 
preme Court, and the ... “lifeguards, in blue uniforms and busbies” . . . 
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excavations of the original castle built by Bishop Absalon in 1167, 
which explains why so little is left of it, and that little not inhabitable. 
You must be careful not to wander into the Supreme Court and get 
yourself a prison term of eight years, when all you wanted was to 
listen to a few parliamentary debates; or not to end up in the ancient 
ruins below, when you were headed for the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs to unearth some important information, in the belief that 
that’s the place to get it. 

Among the fine buildings erected by Christian IV there is the 
palace of Rosenborg with the regalia and a lot of other things, and 
the Round Tower which is about the size of a neat ten-story building. 
It is completely circular; instead of stairs there is an interior winding 
ramp up which Czar Peter the Great once drove a carriage and four. 
Later on such doings were forbidden to Russians and natives alike. 
Finally, Christian IV built the Stock Exchange, where Danish stock- 
brokers and others try to assess the real value of the dollar, an exer- 
cise which, when you come down to it, is rather idle in view of the 
limited amount of dollars they have. 


For relaxation the Copenhageners follow the same recipe as the 
rest of the civilized world. They go to the Royal Theatre to see plays, 
operas, and ballets; and to half a score of other theatres, where they 
may enjoy American, English, French, or other plays, comedies, 
and musicals. Or they may while away their time in one of Copen- 
hagen’s forty-eight movie theatres, go dancing, or make the rounds 
of Tivoli, which is a mixture of a green park and an amusement park 
wae switchbacks, merry-go-rounds, pinball machines, and restaurants. 

Strange as it may seem, 
Tivoli really has a pleas- 
ant and intimate atmos- 
phere, besides being a 
beautiful spot. 
Copenhageners are 
bored, too, the same as 
the rest of the civilized 
world. They achieve 
boredom chiefly by lis- 
tening to the radio, 
which has produced a 
new low in the consump- 

. “They achieve boredom chiefly by listening to tion of sleeping tablets. 

the radio”... Television has not yet 
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reached Copenhagen, but opinions vary as to whether it is good or bad. 


If you are a visitor in Copenhagen you buy Danish silver or porce- 
lain of the royal manufacture, in addition to all the other objects that 
people buy in big cities all over the world. 

Food is good in Copenhagen, and when meat is available the restau- 
rants serve such copious helpings that it is almost too much, particu- 
larly because people are expected to pick their plates clean, a habit ac- 
quired during the war years and calculated to reduce the quantity of food 
the Nazis could get at. 

The beverage that 
goes with the food is beer, 
a national favorite if ever 
there was one. Profits 
made on beer serve to 
subsidize Danish science, 
art, literature, commerce, 
and industry. Another 
favorite is snaps, a potent 
and very tasty drink, if 
you like it, which Copen- 
hageners most decidedly 
do. 

The expensive restau- 

rants are not much more 
expensive than the cheap 
ones, but don’t draw any hasty conclusions, for the cheap ones are 
rather expensive. They all serve Smgrrebr¢d or open-face sandwiches. 
In one particular restaurant they hand you a regular scroll, one and a 
half yards long, listing 
147 different editions of 
the open-face sandwich. 
If you keep at it you may 
get through the list in 
two months, but at the 
end you will need a new 
suit; there won’t be room 
for you in the old! 

Copenhageners are 
friendly and helpful and 


infinitely curious. They - ++ “They will stand for hours looking at a man 
will stand for hours look- digging a hole in the street”... 


—, _ 


... “In one particular restaurant they hand you a 
regular scroll”... 
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ing at a man digging a hole in the street or painting a fence. 

The young girls are smiling and gay and so friendly that visitors 

have been known to be wrong about them. Not always, though. 
_ Foreigners arriving in Copenhagen will often be amazed at actually 
understanding a good deal when taxi-drivers, waiters, policemen, the 
man in the street, or a bicycle-girl talk to them. This is not because 
Danish is like English, as some people seem to think, but rather be- 
cause Copenhageners insist on speaking English or something resem- 
bling it every time they meet a foreigner. If the visitor is a Frenchman 
he is quite convinced that the language really is English. 

In the summertime Copenhageners like to dawdle in the sidewalk 
cafés that give the town a Parisian air. There they will sit and look 
at each other and say hello to people passing in the clean street outside. 
Some believe the streets are clean because the wind immediately blows 
away the dirt. They are mistaken. The streets are swept and washed 
every morning like all nice children. Some even say that the trees are 
combed! At any rate, they are trimmed! 

The temperature in Copenhagen is moderate. Winters are not too 
cold and summers are certainly not too hot. A visitor from Florida once 
said that Copenhagen had two winters, a white one and a green one. 
That statement is a bit unjust, for spring and summer are really nice 
and pleasant and friendly and right . . . the weather actually permitting 
you to take a stroll in fine new streets with ugly houses and in amusing 
old streets with fine houses, and to gaze at lovely shops in ugly build- 


cee eeet ings and at ugly shops 
——- —=— in lovely buildings and 
a smile at your fellow-men 
a who always have a smile 

aN Qy 5S to spare for one another 
ce ae £o << and for the visitor from 
0 faa fe oe the big world outside. 

° | ; one You can also take a walk 

2 in the parks and look at 

the children play, or go 
to the Zoo and see the ani- 
mals do likewise. Or you 
.. “in a sky that knows no darkness of night”... may go down to the har- 
bor and dream of sailing 

the seven seas . . . or say hello to those who arrive on our shores. 
And at the close of the day two of you may take a stroll, arm in arm, 
looking up at the same moon you see in other lands; only here it sits in 
a special summer setting, in a sky that knows no darkness of night. 
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Blackstone Studios, Inc. 
HANS CHRISTIAN SONNE 


Chairman National Planning Association 


The National Planning Association 


NE OF AMERICA’S most self-effacing but dynamic lead- 
ers today is a native of Denmark, Hans Christian Sonne. His 
family, in the English phrase, were “gentlemen farmers.” His 

grandfather was a leader in the organization of Danish agriculture on 
a co-operative system that has made little Denmark prosperous. His 
father was a member of the Danish cabinet. The old viking spirit still 
stirred in Hans Christian Sonne, taking him overseas, first to London, 
where he engaged in international banking, and later to New York 
where he has been, since 1923, president of Amsinck, Sonne & Com- 
pany, Merchant Bankers, on Wall Street. 

In 1925 he married Carol H. Mulford. They have four children and 
live on the shores of Lake Tuxedo, an hour from New York. 
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THE NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


NPA members and guests at the head table at the annual dinner in Washington 1949: 
from left to right, NPA Director E. J. Coil; Frank Pace, Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget; Joseph W. Fichter, Master of the Ohio State Grange; Senator George 
D. Aiken; Marion H. Hedges, Special Assistant to the Labor Advisers ECA; John 


Hay Whitney; Clinton S. Golden, Adviser on Labor Policy ECA; and the late 
Senator J. Melville Broughton. 


In 1933 Mr. Sonne became treasurer of The American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation and has proved a good guardian of its financial des- 
tinies. He is a trustee of several other educational institutions such as 
The New School for Social Research and The Twentieth Century 
Fund. He is the author of many pamphlets and lectures and of three 
books: The City—Its Finance July 1914 to July 1915 and Future 
(London), Whither America?, and Enterprise Island (a charming 
allegorical novel of the growth of capitalism from primitive barter). 

Rationalism seems to be one of Mr. Sonne’s primal urges, down- 
rightness in private as well as public, a realism, however, tempered 
by a generous love of people and forgiveness of their congenital un- 
reasonableness. One of his friends has called him “the poet banker.” 

In 1984 a child was born to Uncle Sam: The National Planning 
Association. Mr. Sonne gathered about him leaders in business, agri- 
culture, and the professions—disinterested men, men efficient in their 
private affairs, but men who placed the public good above their per- 
sonal profits. A building was purchased in New York where statistics 
were assembled and earnest men planned together. Mr. Sonne him- 
self has kept as far as possible behind the scenes. When The March 
of Time filmed the reorganization of Congressional procedure advo- 
eated by NPA he appeared only for a second by accident looking out 
from behind the curtains to see if all were going well. This prophet 
and ball of dynamic American energy is still the understated Dane! 
NPA was formed in 1934 by a small group of men who had a com- 
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THE NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


Continuing the head table: H. Christian Sonne, President of Amsinck, Sonne & 
Company; Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan; Allan B. Kline, President 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation; Edwin G. Nourse, Chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers; Louis Brownlow, Consultant on public 
administration; Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney; Donald R. Murphy, Editor of 
Watwace’s Farmer anp Iowa Homesteap; Senator James E. Murray; Charles J. 
Symington, Chairman of the Board, Symington-Gould Corporation. 


mon interest in public affairs and who wished to help bridge the gap 
between fact-finding and policy-making. They recognized that Amer- 
ica needed to find ways to plan in a democracy—that planning was 
necessary if we were to avoid a totalitarian state, where citizens have 
no voice in what happens to their country. 

The purpose of NPA was to provide a meeting ground where com- 
petent people could informally come together to study significant 
national problems requiring the planned development of policy. The 
founders of NPA were worried by the tendency of America to break 
up into pressure groups, with differences between business and labor, 
capital and government, policy makers and administrators, the engi- 
neers and the economists, the scientists and the sociologists. They were 
worried over the dangers of group conflict and they sought ways to 
make people recognize that no group, working alone, could solve the 
great problems confronting the nation. 

The original motto of NPA was “State the objective, find out the 
facts, design the solution in the light of the facts,” and this remains 
its motto today. 

At this writing NPA has issued sixty-eight pamphlets recommend- 
ing policies of private and public administration based on the pooling 
of the minds of many experts in each situation analyzed. In its pam- 
phlet on Western Europe (Planning Pamphlet No. 67) it endorses 
economic aid but patience for peoples who have to adjust ancient 
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grievances and solve the problems of nationalism. In a recent pam- 
phlet on China (No. 68) NPA advocates the continuance of medical, 
educational, and missionary services wherever the military situation 
allows. NPA hopes to solve the present American controversy of 
employer and labor. 

The Secretary of Labor was the guest aiiidiog at the joint luncheon 
of the last annual congress of NPA in Washington, and the guest 
speaker at the concluding dinner was the President of the United 
States. 

In different rooms in Washington the key minds of America met 
to consider our future, the working groups of NPA representing dif- 
ferent economic spheres, diverse backgrounds, varied skills, and orig- 
inal talents, all men who do not wish to leave it to government alone 
to plan for our future, but desire the help of the people and their 
free, disinterested planning for their private interests. In other words, 
planning is as necessary to a nation as to an individual or business. 
But let national planning be the concern of all Americans rather than 
of Government alone. Mr. Sonne, whose title is now Chairman of the 
Trustees of NPA, expressed it in these words: “To pool different 
knowledges and skills, to narrow areas of controversy, and to broaden 
areas of agreement on important national problems.” 

NPA believes in the protection and promotion of the integrity and 
dignity of the individual, in an enterprising and competitive economic 
system in which private business and industry and agriculture co- 
operate in providing jobs and producing goods and services. 

President Truman, with his gay anecdotes, enlivened the proceed- 
ings in Washington, as did the British economist Geoffrey Crowther 
who told this story: “One experienced authority recently said that 
British industry was now divided into two sectors. One was private 
industry over which the government exercised quite a significant de- 
gree of control. The other, publicly-owned, over which government 
exercised no control whatever.” 
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Prince Eugen, Painter and Patron 


By ELLen JOHNSON* 


N SUNDAY, AUGUST 17, 1947, a bouquet of flowers was 
hung on the gate-post to Waldemarsudde. It was placed there 
by an unknown person; this shy gesture represented the ex- 

pression of a whole nation’s regard for Prince Eugen, who had died 

that morning. The Prince’s own regard 

for his people had been expressed in 

many ways throughout his life, and his 

generosity culminated in the gift to the 

Swedish nation of his beloved Walde- 

marsudde, his home and gallery, with 

its magnificent art collection. 

Waldemarsudde is situated on Djur- 

garden, on one of the many waterways 

so characteristic of the city of Stock- 

holm. The view from his home is one 

which Prince Eugen painted often, of 

the city in the distance and the white 

boats sailing by his garden. The pres- 

ent palace was built in 1903-05, with 

Ferdinand Boberg as architect. The 

Prince was such an ardent collector of 

paintings that he soon realized more 

space was needed to house them, so in 

1914 he built a gallery which adjoins 

the main building, through a subter- 

ranean passage. In 1945 were added 

two more rooms, devoted to his own 

paintings. Prince Eugen’s collection is 

the largest private one in Sweden, com- 

prising about 1100 pictures -by other 

artists and about 800 of his own, in- aaseea Sinicainns 

cluding watercolors and sketches. ms ie dace 

The largest part of the collection is ey STM 
devoted to Swedish art, although there are many works by other Scan- 
* I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr. Gustaf Lindgren for his generosity in supplying 


photographs and the catalogue of Prince Eugen’s collection, and also to thank Countess Estelle 
Bernadotte for her kindness in first taking me to Waldemarsudde. 
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THE CLOUD 
Oil Painting by Prince Eugen, 1896 


dinavian artists, such as Munch, and some foreign ones, including 
Puvis de Chavannes, Pissarro, and Picasso. The Prince began collect- 
ing in Paris in the 1880’s; it was characteristic of him that his first 
purchases were from the then radical group of Swedes working in 
France, called Konstnarsférbundet, whose leader was for many years 
Kar] Nordstrém. All during his life, Prince Eugen supported the young 
“radical” painters. He greatly admired Ernst Josephson; indeed in 
1893 he purchased Strémkarlen and offered it as a gift to the National 
Museum. This important painting was at that time refused by the 





PRINCE EUGEN 


STOCKHOLM’S CASTLE 
Oil Painting by Prince Eugen, 1899 


Museum, which has since acquired another version of the same paint- 
ing. In the early years of this century, Prince Eugen supported the 
work of the radical “1909 Men,” Isaac Griinewald, Leander Eng- 
strom, and others. Through his liberal-mindedness, Prince Eugen 
often evidenced the fitness of the affectionate name by which-he was 
sometimes called, Réde prinsen (The Red Prince). Throughout his 
life, he gave encouragement and assistance to the young unknown 
artists, and was always ready to understand and help the proponents 
of new ideas. 

In his own painting, Prince Eugen was no less open to modern 
trends and abreast of the times. His work may be divided into several 
periods, partly reflecting his personal reactions to changing styles in 
painting. However, though he kept up with new theories, the influences 
which he received from time to time were adapted to his own constant 
and individual manner. From his first detailed, romantic-realist land- 
scapes to his last broadly handled, somewhat expressionistic ones, cer- 
tain characteristics of his personal style have remained dominant: 
primarily a decorative emphasis and a lyric mood. 

Prince Eugen loved the Swedish nature and was able to capture 
something of its essence in his painting. This regard for nature is 
near the heart of every Swede, therefore it is not to be wondered at 
that his successful interpretations are so greatly admired by his 
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WALDEMARSUDDE 
Photograph of Prince Eugen’s Home 


countrymen. His work is respected for itself, not just because it was 
done by a person of royal blood. (It is interesting to conjecture that 
the Bernadotte inheritance might have some bearing on the French 
“taste” which is inherent in all of his painting.) 

It is a significant comment on the democratic aspect of the Swedish 
monarchy that a member of the royal family should have become a 
professional painter. Gustaf Lindgren, in his book on Prince Eugen, 
quotes from a letter which the young twenty-one year old student at 
Upsala University wrote to his mother, Queen Sophia, in April, 1886: 
“Perhaps Mamma thinks that I paint too much here at Upsala, and 
it may be that she is right. But what shall one do when it is such fun, 
and wasted time it certainly is not.—The truth is that I for my part 
have decided to devote myself entirely to painting . . . if I study to be 
an artist, I will do it properly ... and I am not satisfied with the idea 
of being only a dilettante, at least, that is not my aim.” 

Unusual as it may have been for a royal prince seriously to take up 
a profession, this wish was finally granted, and Prince Eugen was 
allowed to travel to France to study in earnest. He enrolled in Bonnat’s 
atelier as “Monsieur Oscarsson.” Bonnat was at this time assisted by 





PRINCE EUGEN 


STROMKARLEN 


Oil Painting by Ernst Josephson, 1884, i 
the Prince Eugen Collection 
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TWO OLD MEN 


Oil Painting by Edvard Munch, c. 1910, in 
the Prince Eugen Collection 


Puvis de Chavannes, whom Prince Eugen especially admired, and 
reflections of whose decorative style may be seen in much of his sub- 
sequent work. He was, however, not oblivious to more modern trends 
in French painting of the time, as may be seen in a canvas called On 
the balcony, Paris, 1888. The way in which the edge of the balcony 
cuts the picture in a diagonal Oriental line recalls Pissarro’s compo- 
sition, and the painting of the woman’s figure recalls Manet and Degas. 
This is “blond” painting under the influence of the French plein- 
airists. The Prince stayed and worked in Paris during the winters 
of 1887-89. 

When he came back to Sweden in 1890, his painting took on stronger 
colors and a more typical native quality. A particularly Swedish paint- 
ing from this period is Spring, 1891, with a blue lake, bordered by 
pine and birch trees and a little hill, sparkling with vitsippor (white 
anemones). Technically, the work is executed in minute and faithful 
detail, with an almost primitive charm, but it has at the same time a 
lyric mood and a graceful distribution of light and dark which give it 
a unity beyond the detailed treatment. 

More obviously decorative and handled in a broader, simpler way 
is T'he Old Castle, from 18938. All inessential details are eliminated; 
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nothing is allowed to detract from the rather sombre effect of the 
massive building, the isolated trees, and the great sweeping clouds. 
The walls of the building are a warm ivory, the roof a bright orange- 
red against the brilliant blue sky. 

In the ’90’s, Prince Eugen made several study trips to Italy, the 
effect of which can be noted in an increasingly broad, decorative, classic 
quality in his work. During this decade, he spent his summers at 
Tyres6, where he was enchanted by the light, gently melancholy sum- 
mer nights. Many of his paintings from this time have as their subject 
the still, blue twilight or the mystic light-night so characteristic of the 
northern summer. Stockholm’s Castle, painted 1899, had a simple, 
secure majesty as it sits in the quiet, withdrawn twilight. Among the 
most renowned of his pictures is one painted in 1896, called The 
Cloud. Dreamlike and nostalgic in mood, it is classic and monumental 
in its extreme simplicity. 

In the first decade of this century, Prince Eugen moved to Walde- 
marsudde and the quiet removed quality of the Tyreso landscapes 
gives place to a more lively, everyday world, filled with white boats, 
busily sailing back and forth to the city, as he saw them from his new 
home. But even here, he does not come too close to the boats; he keeps 
his own poetic distance, though the subject has more movement and 
the technique itself becomes more agitated. 

About this time, 1910-11, his work shows some influence from the 
international French school, the brushwork becoming more nervous, 
the colors freer, and the forms rougher and more expressionistic. An 
excellent example of this period is his painting of Gréndal, the poet 
Fréding’s home, 1911. The massive form of the three trees in the fore- 
ground even suggests something of Munch’s decorative handling. 

An increasing freedom, ease and mastery are apparent in his work 
of the later years. His tempera and watercolor sketches are fresh and 
clean. Throughout his work, his easel pictures are characterized by a 
decorative stylization and monumental simplicity which suggest mural 
painting. It is, therefore, not surprising that Prince Eugen in later 
life painted a great many impressive wall-decorations. 

It may have been observed that human figures almost never appear 
in Prince Eugen’s easel pictures; this is likewise true in his murals. 
They are a glorification of nature rather than of man. Most daring 
expression of this concept is his altar-piece for Kiruna church. Instead 
of depicting a religious subject, he painted a bright and shining sun- 
filled landscape to comfort the worshippers in this northernmost, dark- 
est part of Sweden. The lack of figures in the landscapes adds to their 
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quiet, removed, somewhat lonely quality. On looking at a landscape 
by Prince Eugen, one is sometimes reminded of these lines by Verner 


von Heidenstam (a splendid portrait of whom by Oscar Bjérck hangs 
at Waldemarsudde) : 


Jag lingtar hem sen atta langa ar. 

I sjdlva s6mnen har jag lingtan kant. 

Jag laingtar hem. Jag léngtar var jag gar 
—men ej till manniskor! Jag lingtar marken, 
jag lingtar stenarne dar barn jag lekt. 


I have longed for home for eight long years. 
In sleep itself this longing have I known. 

I long for home. I long wherever I go 

—but not for men! I long for the earth, 

I long for the stones where I played as a child. 


The Prince painted murals for many public buildings, schools, uni- 
versities, hospitals, and for the Town Hall in Stockholm. Painted di- 
rectly on the wall, al fresco, this ambitious work was begun (that is, 
the sketches for it) in 1917 and completed in 1922. In stylized, deco- 
rative forms and rich colors, it represents the city of Stockholm, par- 
ticularly Riddarholmen, as seen from the Town Hall. 

Among the pictures by Prince Eugen hanging at Waldemarsudde, 
now open to the public, are many replicas of his paintings, other ver- 
sions of which are in museums. Prince Eugen did not sell his pictures, 
but he often gave them to struggling young artists, providing indirect 
financial assistance in this way, as well as by buying pictures. His im- 
pressive collection is particularly rich in Ernst Josephson’s work, to- 
taling eleven canvases and several drawings and watercolors. We have 
already mentioned Strémkarlen which hangs, not in the gallery, but 
in a special honored place in his home, panelled in on a wall across the 
room from Zorn’s brilliant portrait of the Prince’s mother, Queen 
Sophia. Another Josephson which is a special treasure is Gds Lisa, 
representing a half-legendary, half-visionary figure, one of the most 
significant examples of this artist’s painting from the time of his 
mental illness. There are no less than forty-eight pictures by Karl 
Nordstrém, whose powerful, simplified landscapes were an inspiration 
to Prince Eugen, some fresh, sparkling Carl Hills, semi-cubist A guelis 
and Isaksons, several enchanting pictures by Arosenius, and many of 


the bright moderns, such as Griinewald, Sven Erixson, and Vera 
Nilsson. 
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Besides his own painting and his assistance to other artists, Prince 
Eugen was a very active honorary president of several art societies, 
such as Konstndrernas vanner and Nordiska konstférbundet; and he 
had a remarkable talent for arranging exhibitions. Gustaf Lindgren, 
who for many years was very close to Prince Eugen and prepared the 
excellent catalogue of his collection, and who has now been named di- 
rector of Waldemarsudde, expresses the Swedish regard for Prince 
Eugen in these words: 

‘No one has depicted, so deeply and yet so easily understandable, the 
soul of Swedish nature, as he has done for us. Therefore, no Swedish 
painter—with the exception of Carl Larsson and Liljefors—has won 
such a place in the heart of the Swedish people as Prince Eugen. We 
all—educated and uneducated alike—feel that Prince Eugen’s art 
springs from a warm and honest love for nature, and in a very special 
way, for our own land. The Swedish people have always had admira- 
tion and respect for the real and the honest. Concerning Prince Eugen, 
these traits apply in a remarkably high degree, in his person as well 
as in his work.” 


Ellen Johnson, a former Fellow for the study of art in Sweden, is now 
instructor in art at Oberlin College in Ohio. 


A Forest Pool in Sweden 


By TERENCE HEywoop 


ON’T you remember, Gésta? It was high 
LD Summer: we had been tramping the whole day 
Through forests when a tarn got in our way. 
Those clouds—don’t you remember how they lay 
Among the lotuses like fantastic feathers 
Dropt by a bird of legend in the twi- 
lit nest of evening? How we cried out together 
Threw off our clothes and dived into the sky? 
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I. BRONZES ON THE BRIDGE 
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Vigeland Statues in Frogner Park 


IV. YOUNG ADMIRER OF VIGELAND BRONZE 









Philologists Assembled 


By Apo.treH BurRNEtTtr BENSON 


E thirty-ninth meeting of the So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Scan- 
dinavian Studies was held May 6 
and 7, in Beck Hall at Upsala College, 
East Orange, New Jersey. It was the 
first session of the Society east of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, and _ representatives 
were present not only from the eastern 
institutions—Columbia, Yale, The Johns 
Hopkins University, the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary (Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia), and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania—but from the Universities of Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, and North Dakota, North 
Park College (Chicago), the University 
of California at Los Angeles, and St. 
Olaf College of Minnesota. Among mem- 
bers of the “old Guard” who attended 
were the former secretary-treasurer, Pro- 
fessor Joseph Alexis of Nebraska, and 
Professor Chester Nathan Gould, former- 
ly of the University of Chicago and now 
retired, who had ventured up from Florida 
to renew old friendships and scholarship 
contacts. ‘The number of members who 
came from remote distances was, propor- 
tionately, amazing. Princeton and Har- 
vard were unofficially represented by Dr. 
Henry Goddard Leach, who had attended 
the Society’s first meeting in 1911, former 
president of The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, who at the end of the first 
session, on Friday afternoon, spoke on 
the work of the Foundation, especially its 
publications, a good exhibition of which 
had previously been arranged in a cor- 
ridor adjoining the meeting-room. Mr. 
Sven Linnér of Harvard University, who 
on Saturday was to have given a talk on 
his three-semester experiences in Amer- 
ica, was at the last moment prevented by 
illness from attending. 
Conducted by the president, Professor 
E. Gustav Johnson of North Park Col- 





lege, the meeting on Friday afternoon 
was devoted to the reading and discussion 
of papers of both general and technical 
interest, though the layman probably 
would have found some of the latter of- 
ferings a little dull. After an informal ad- 
dress of welcome by the genial and ener- 
getic president of Upsala College, Dr. 
Evald B. Lawson, Professor Walter W. 
Gustafson of the same institution read 
and suggested a meaning of “An Auto- 
graph Letter of Selma Lagerléf”’; Pro- 
fessor A. M. Sturtevant, a Swedish-speak- 
ing, Connecticut-born Yankee from the 
University of Kansas, offered solutions for 
“Two Norse Etymologies” (Thegar and 
Dros); followed by “Sundry Defects in 
Our Textbooks for Instruction in the 
Scandinavian Languages,’ by Professor 
Axel J. Uppvall of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The speaker held, if the 
writer understood him correctly, that our 
dictionaries are not as good as some of 
those in foreign countries. Then came 
Professor Richard Beck of the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, who spoke on mod- 
ern Icelandic poetry, emphasizing its per- 
sistent ancient and national character, 
even if some of the poets are communists. 
“Summer Studies in Sweden” (for for- 
eigners), centering about Sigtuna, were 
favorably described by Dr. Esther C. 
Meixner of the Board of Education in 
Philadelphia; Professor Erik Wahlgren 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles discussed some theories on 
“Translating Sagas”; Adolph B. Benson, 
professor emeritus at Yale, showed that 
the Swedish botanist Linnaeus became 
known in the cultural circles of the Amer- 
ican colonies immediately after his Sys- 
tema Naturae had appeared (1735); and 
Professor Stefan Einarsson of The Johns 
Hopkins University proved that contrary 
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to general knowledge the popular Ice- 
landic rimur were still being composed, 
and that, in fact, 900 of them had been 
written since the year 1600, with over 
three hundred known poets. The rimur 
were ordinarily associated with earlier 
periods. 

After dinner in the College Dining 
Hall, there followed short impromptu ad- 
dresses by, among others, Professors 
Gould and Sturtevant, and Dean J. Jér- 
gen Thompson of St. Olaf College, presi- 
dent-elect of the Society, addresses that 
were of course far more entertaining than 
the more official part of the program. Mr. 
Frans Svanholm of the Upsala College 
Faculty, and brother of the Metropolitan 
Opera star of the same name, sang sev- 
eral Swedish songs that were deservedly 
very well received, accompanied on the 
piano by a young lady student of the Col- 
lege, Miss Dorothy Hall. Professor Otto 
Springer of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania gave, with color slides, an excellent 
lecture on “Some Icelandic Sagasteads,” 
and the evening ended with the singing of 
“Du gamla, du fria,” with Mr. Svanholm 
at the piano. Still later a small group of 
congenial souls of the Society gathered in 
Hotel Suburban (where most of the out- 
side guests were housed) and in con- 
vivial atmosphere compared notes and 
gossiped about the “good old days.” 

The proceedings of Saturday morning 
opened with a business meeting, at which 
Professor Sturtevant was re-elected edi- 
tor of the Scandinavian Studies, the offi- 
cial journal of the association, and Mr. 
Martin Soderback of North Park College 
was again chosen _ secretary-treasurer. 
Dean Thompson of St. Olaf College was 
elected president, and Dean Frans Erics- 
son of Upsala College, vice-president, of 
the Society. Then followed, with spirited 
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discussions, “A Symposium on the De- 
sirability of Courses in Scandinavian Lit- 
erature in English Translation,’ with 
official personal participation of Profes- 
sors Beck, Uppvall, and Wahlgren, and a 
paper on “Strindberg in Translation” by 
Professor Walter Johnson of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, which in. the absence 
of the author was read by Professor Gus- 
tafson of Upsala College. As noted, Mr. 
Linnér of Harvard was unable to attend. 
After the morning session the members of 
the Society were guests of Upsala College 
at a smérgasbord luncheon in the Three 
Crowns Restaurant, Montclair, New Jer- 
sey. On Saturday afternoon they were in- 
vited to visit the American-Swedish His- 
torical Museum in Philadelphia. 

Incidentally, as in every other organi- 
zation in the universe, the Society is in 
urgent need of more funds, more mem- 
bers, and, in this case, more scholarly 
articles for the Scandinavian Studies, 
especially such as deal with literary criti- 
cism, the history of Scandinavian litera- 
ture, and cultural relations between Amer- 
ica and the Northern nations. It is an 
interesting fact that the first love of most 
productive Scandinavianists in America, 
whether born here or abroad, is philology 
—phonology, grammar, etymology, and 
special dialects—and outside of a few 
critical, literary, or philosophical giants 
like Ibsen, Strindberg, Brandes, and 
Kierkegaard Scandinavian writers in 
belles lettres receive but little attention 
in the learned circles in America. Some- 
thing should and must be done, but some- 
how there is still a feeling that to be a 
scholar one must be a philologist. This is 
not a criticism of the latter but a plea for 
an active extension of the term, so that 
we may know more about the literature 
of Scandinavia. 


Adolph Burnett Benson, Professor Emeritus of Yale University, is author or co- 

author of eleven books and seventy-eight articles about the Scandinavian countries 

and their literature and the Swedes in America, of forty-nine book reviews of 
Scandinavian books, and seven items of non-Scandinavian character. 





PEER: “There are many Latin words that 
were originally Danish.” 


Act I, Scene 4. 


Erasmus Montanus Revived 


theatre the painted perspective 

backdrops and permanent wings 
were lit by tallow candles in overhead 
chandeliers and in protected footlight 
troughs. The scenes were changed in full 
sight of the audience. Actors merely pre- 
tended to use the painted doors. 

“We assume that in Holberg’s theatre 
there was an attempt to represent, against 
the artificiality of staging, the life of the 
period, by the use of realistic groupings 
and varied detail of stage business.” 

Thus read the program note for a pre- 
sentation of Ludwig Holberg’s Erasmus 
Montanus or Rasmus Bere, A Comedy 
in Five Acts, 1731, at Connecticut Col- 


[T: the eighteenth century Danish 


lege for Women, by the Play Production 
Class on March 11, 1949. The Connecti- 
cut College News reviewer (Rosemond 
Tuve) commented: 

“The ‘artificial’ sets for Erasmus were 
not only charming, but entirely effective 
dramatically, and their being changed be- 
fore our eyes seemed more natural than 
many a faked Cottage Interior. . . . With- 
in the limits of the non-stylized reading 
they chose to give, the actors were assist- 
ed by pleasing costumes to be fairly 
credible in their roles. . . . The cast in 
general spoke well, and moved well. To- 
gether with the production staff of eight 
people they gave us an hour’s civilized 
pleasure; they . . . presented a piece 











which we could take frankly historically, 
laugh at not quite innocently but with 
some slight self-instruction, and enjoy as 
part of the history of what men have 
found amusing. 

“T do not mean that nobody was amused 
by Erasmus, who went to college plain 
Berg and came back Montanus, whose 
logic was the terror of his deacon, and 
who thought he was choosing between 
true cosmology and true love when he was 
only choosing between seeming foolish 
publicly and being so privately. The 
audience had an obviously good time.” 

The scene of the first, fourth and fifth 
acts of Erasmus Montanvs is “A village 
street, showing Jeppe’s house,” and the 
second and third acts take place in “A 


























MONTANUS: “Of course I don’t deny, 
you rogue, that I am your brother by 
birth, but you must realize that you are 
still a peasant boy, whereas I am a Bach- 
elor of Philosophy.” 








Act II, Scene 2. 





MONTANUS: “For your sake I will say 
and do whatever is possible for me; but 
—we learned folk never give up our 
opinions.” 






















Act III, Scene 7. 


room in Jeppe’s house.” Against the sets 
designed by Connecticut College’s Play 
Production Class nine students enacted 
the comedy: Betty Doolittle played the 
part of Jepre Berg, a well-to-do peasant, 
and Jean Wesseler the part of Nitxe, his 
wife; Mary Harrison portrayed Rasmus 
Bere, called Erasmus Mentanvs, their 
elder son, a student at the University, and 
Jacos, the younger son, was played by 
Barbara Goldman. JERoNIMUs, a wealthy 
freeholder, was portrayed by Arlene 
Hockman; Magpetone, his wife, by 
Marilyn Crane; and Lissep, their daugh- 
ter, betrothed to Rasmus, by Betsy Gos- 
selin. Lauralee Lutz played the part of 
Peer, the deacon; Marjorie Robinson 
was JEsPER, the bailiff; and Norma Ritz 
was A LizuTENANT—the instrument of 
the reconversion of Erasmus Montanus, 






























the philosopher who maintained “that 
nowadays all learned folk are of the 
opinion that the earth is round” to Ras- 
mus Berg, who under threat of the humili- 
ations of military servitude proclaimed 
that “the earth is as flat as a pancake.” 

Eight people comprised the Production 
Staff for Connecticut College’s revival of 
Holberg’s comic satire. Carolyn Fox was 
the Stage Manager; Teddy Flynn and 
Mary Atkin handled the Lighting; Eliza- 
beth Smith was in charge of the Cos- 
tumes; Charlotte Bennett did the Make- 
up; Maryelizabeth Sefton executed the 
Scenery; Joan Hunsicker handled the 
Properties; and Sue Little managed the 
Publicity. . 

The College News’ review (entitled 
“Comedy in Erasmus Montanus Lacks 
Original Poignancy”) pointed out that 
the Play Production Class “labored under 
the usual disadvantage that attends com- 
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edy: that it is short-lived, . . . that the 
lifespan of what seéms irresistibly fun- 
ny is very short. . . . That Shakespeare 
and a few others are exceptions is simply 
one more proof of how ‘poetry, excel- 
lence of language per se, is your sovereign 
preservative. This kind of conservation of 
vitality could not of course operate in a 
translated piece.” 

Nonetheless the reviewer appreciated 
the “subtle . . . self-deceptions Holberg 
put into the play.” It is significant that a 
college dramatic group elected to produce 
this play despite the disadvantages at- 
tending comedy, and particularly, the 
hazards of translation. The people re- 
sponsible for the production are to be 
complimented, and encouraged. Such un- 
dertakings are pleasant and instructive 


- ways of learning more about our friends 


abroad. 

















The text used in the above production was that of the first book published by 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation, Comepirs ny Hornerc, Translated from 
the Danish by Oscar James Campbell and Frederic Schenck, 1914. 


“Strange Islands”’ 


By KATHARINE ADAMS 


AVE you memories.of Langvikskir as the sun’s rays die, 
Rocks and quiet shallows, alfdgel as they fly, 


Glimpse of otters playing, as they leap from skdar to skar, 
Then the faint appearing, the shy white evening star? 


Have you memories of Langvikskar at the day’s long end, 
Black nets on the ledges, white sails round the bend, 

A catch, a swirl of strémming like a shower of silver spray, 
Whirl of wild geese wheeling on their secret way? 


If you have memories of Langvikskar, 
Keep them still and deep, 
Hold them in the daytime, guard them in your sleep. 
Islands of the northland, of the world apart, 

Cherish and enfold them close within your heart. 


an >, ae oy 


War Rhythms 


Swedish by Aucust Bruntvus, English by Maurice Barine 


ET nakna boktradet ar ljust och dunigt, och gdken ropar i skogen. Graset da- 
runder ar gyllengrént, och magnolia-blommen Ar halvt utsprucken; och du kan 


icke siga, om detta mullrande i fjarran ar askans dunder eller danet fran 
kanonerna. 


The budding beech tree is pink and feathery and the cuckoo is calling. The under- 
growth is bright green, and the magnolia is half unfolded, and you cannot tell whether 
that far-away rumbling is thunder or the noise of the guns. 


() TALIGA flugor surra i det kvava taltet. Om och om igen granskar jag siffer- 


kolumnerna och prickar fér de invecklade posterna om vagnar, hastar, mulor, 
foder, spannmal, havra och seldon. Och nagonstades langt darborta déda och 
dédas unga min, och sarade ligga déende och ropa forgives efter vatten. 


Countless flies are buzzing in the stifling tent. Over and over again I con the columns 
of figures and check the tangled entries about waggons, horses, mules, forage, corn, 
oats, and harness. And far away somewhere men are killing and being killed, and 
wounded men are dying and calling out in vain for water. 


ELLAN vara lépgravar och fiendens ligger hans kropp. Vi kunna icke radda 

| V den, men icke heller kan fienden ofreda den. Han sover ostérd av de vapen 

som slungas éver honom och lugnt belaten, ty han féll under utévandet av den 

tjanst som han behirskade sa mycket battre an andra, och i den sista av manga farans 
stunder var det lycka han kinde och icke fruktan. 


Between our trenches and the enemy his body lies. We cannot rescue it, but neither 
can the enemy molest it. He sleeps undisturbed by the spears that hurtle over him, and 
well content, for he fell in the accomplishment of the task in which he more than all 


others excelled, and in the last of his many perilous hours it was joy he found and 
not fear. 


ULLMANEN skiner éver stubbarkrarna, och vid lagerelden sjunga mannen 
singer om hemmet; hemmet som icke ar langt borta, men for dem sa langt i 
fjarran, och som nagra av dem aldrig skola aterse. 


The full moon is shining over the stubble, and by the camp-fires men are singing songs 


of home; home which is not far-off, but to them so far, and which some of them will 
not see again. 





The Padlock 


A Short Story 


Translated from the Icelandic by Margrete Einarsson 


By OLAFUR JOHANN S1GUROSSON 


S I STOOD there, fully dressed, 
A= the pavement in front of our 
farmhouse, looking out over the 
meadow with its faded grass, drenched 
and flattened by yesterday’s rain, I had 
not the faintest premonition of the mis- 
fortune that was to befall me in the course 
of the next few hours. 

I was trying to figure out whether the 
sun would succeed in breaking through 
the light gray layer of clouds in the peace- 
ful autumn sky when father, talking un- 
usually fast, called to me: “Get into your 
best suit, son.” 

Father, obviously worried, had sud- 
denly decided to send me to the nearest 
trading post to get hoof-nails, chicory, 
and 20 pounds of flour. One of our horses 
had to be shod for the coming round-up 
of the sheep and pancakes had to be baked 
for that occasion. Father tore out the last 
clean sheet from my composition book, 
sat down at his desk, dipped his pen into 
the half dried-up ink, and with knitted 
brow, began writing a most important let- 
ter to the merchant. “Dear Sir: I hardly 
dare ask you to add to my account one 
package of hoof-nails, one package Lud- 
wig David brand chicory, and 20 pounds 
of flour.” 

“Listen,” mother said. “You mustn’t 
forget the thread.” 

“The thread?” father repeated, open- 
ing his eyes wide. 

“You don’t mean to tell me you have 
used up all the thread I bought last spring 
when I took the wool to market?” 

“Yes, I have, all of it,” mother said. 
“And now I need some black thread.” 


“And a spool of white thread, too,” 
sister put in. 

“For pity’s sake, what for?” 

“To mend the sheets and pillow cases.” 

“What nonsense!” father exclaimed in 
disgust. “As if black thread would not do 
just as well for the pillow cases!” 

But when, with deep concern, he had 
added the two spools of thread to his list, 
together with half a plug of tobacco, it 
turned out that the twine, too, was almost 
completely gone. 

“See here . . . now look. There is only 
this little piece left, barely two yards long. 
How do you expect us to make shoes for 
the men at the round-up without twine?” 

“And how are we to start the fire in the 
stove in the morning without matches? 
Look at the box over there; it will soon 
be empty.” 

The rock candy, too, had almost all 
been eaten; the last ball of blueing was 
gone, and there was not enough green 
soap to last till Sunday. 

Father groaned as he pressed down on 
the pen, lamenting in a loud voice. He 
could not understand this terrible waste, 
he declared; it would in the end land us 
all in the poor-house. The merchant, he 
felt quite sure, would get furious when he 
saw this extravagant list. He would prob- 
ably threaten to cut off our credit entirely 
and send me home empty-handed. I would 
become confused by so many orders, for- 
get half the things and ruin the rest, let 
some rascal steal my saddle and bridle, 
and maybe even my horse. And without 
doubt, I would get into some terrible 
scrape out of which only a benevolent 
Providence could rescue me. 
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While father was talking, I hurriedly 
got into my best suit, washed my face, 
combed my hair and busied myself secret- 
ly with my chest, which stood at the foot 
of my bed. Then I tied the only money I 
possessed in the world, a shiny golden 
two-krone piece, into the corner of the 
handkerchief I kept for special occasions, 
the one with the picture of three kittens 
in the corner. I was trembling with an- 
ticipation and the desire to be off, and yet 
I tried to hide my feelings. 

Father now stuck the stopper into the 
ink bottle, carefully folded the letter, put 
it into the breast-pocket of my jacket and 
asked for two safety-pins to pin the letter 
in place so that it would not slip out on 
the way. 

I was wearing my oldest brother’s yel- 
low oilskin coat, a bulky, stiff affair. 
Mother helped me roll up the sleeves and 
gave me a pair of new embroidered knit- 
ted woolen mittens which she had intend- 
ed saving against the day of the sheep 
gathering. 

We now all went out to the pavement 
where the horse stood waiting, saddled 
and bridled. It looked at me mournfully, 
as if it realized that I was no match for 
so dangerous a trip. A journey to the 
trading post was certainly no child’s play. 

In the saddle-bag were provisions to be 
eaten before starting on the return trip, 
as well as sacks to hold the purchases. I 
had numerous instructions. I was to stow 
away the flour very carefully in front of 
me, but the rest of the purchases were to 
go into the saddle-bag. When I reached 
the bridge, I was to dismount and walk 
across, looking neither to the right nor to 
the left, and certainly not down into the 
eddying current. I was to lead Blesi, the 
horse, into the stable beside the store, 
lock the stable door securely and, while 
being waited on, I was to keep watch 
steadily through the window to see that 
no one made off with the poor beast. I was 
to unbutton my coat, take out the letter 
and ask for the merchant himself. When 
he came, I was to shake hands with him, 
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and be sure to address him politely. 
“Father sends best regards.” I must not 
forget to use the polite form in addressing 
a big man like the merchant. Merchants 
pretend not to understand any but the 
politest form. In short, I must say: 
‘Father asked me to convey to you his 
kindest regards and to give you this 
letter.” 

Then I was to stand there patiently 
and quietly until I was waited on. And I 
must see to it that every item charged on 
the bill was put into the saddle-bag. And 
last but not least, I must not talk to 
strangers. In fact I must strictly avoid 
them. For, father admonished, a pleasing 
manner may hide a rascal; it takes all 
kinds of sheep té make a flock, and it is 
better to be above the ford than below it 
in crossing a stream. 

“And do not loiter,” father concluded. 
“And don’t forget the blueing or the 
thread,” sister said. “And watch out for 
the cars,” mother said. With all these ad- 
monitions ringing in my ears, I rode off. 

So many admonitions and warnings had 
me almost scared stiff. For the first time 
in my life I felt responsibility resting 
heavily on my shoulders. I realized that 
there were many dangers lurking in 
strange places. 

But hardly had I ridden out of the 
home lane when warm sunshine, stream- 
ing through a blue hole in the thin layer 
of clouds, transformed the calm river 
into a glittering mirror and spread a 
golden haze over the newly withered grass 
in the meadow. Instantly I forgot all my 
worries and my fears. I shouted at the 
horse and went at a gallop over the mud- 
dy road that ran along the mountain ridge. 

I even unbuttoned my coat, put my 
hand into my trousers pocket, and in my 
pride and joy fingered the two-krone 
piece tied in the corner of my picture 
handkerchief. I was so happy that I 
wanted to kick and sing and laugh. I even 
wanted to greet the sheep in the pasture 
and call to the plovers that were flying in 
dense searching flocks over the faded fall 
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landscape. Instead, I made an attempt to 
appear more serious and grown-up, to 
control the feeling of joyous expectation 
and turn my thoughts to other, more im- 
portant and more urgent matters. 

I had not yet made up my mind whether 
I should buy a composition book with a 
brown cover or one with a green cover. 
Or whether I should buy a lead pencil all 
of one color or one of many colors. Neither 
had I decided whether with what re- 
mained of my money I should buy rock 
candy or figs to gladden the hearts of my 
parents and my brothers and sisters. 

It did not even occur to me that father 
might disapprove of such reckless spend- 
ing, and so I had neglected to ask his per- 
mission. But truth to tell, I knew a big 
secret which justified this disregard of all 
those laws of thrift that should be exer- 
cised by us who live in such dire, such 
merciless poverty. I had discovered this 
seeret a year ago, the night of the first 
day of spring, when I was just ten years 
old. 

The circumstances connected with the 
discovery were extraordinary. I vividly 
remember them even now. 

It had rained steadily for two days and 
two nights. The water from the melting 
snow and ice had been streaming and 
gushing over everything. But on that par- 
ticular April day the sky was wrapped in 
soft white veils of clouds; the ridge was 
free of snow, the moss was green and a 
strange murmur filled the air, calling to 
the earth incessantly. Ever since the early 
morning hours I had been entranced by 
the sound. But in the evening when I 
stood on the homefield before the farm- 
house, the sunset kindled a dark red glow 
in the west and the clouds were trans- 
formed into huge harps strung with long 
silent strings. 

I stood there staring, enraptured. Never 
in my life had I seen anything to match 
the beauty of those ethereal musical in- 
struments. But in a very short while the 
light faded, the strings broke and the 





harps drooped forlornly in the sky, until 
they, too, disappeared in the deepening 
blue of twilight. 

My whole being was filled with a 
strange longing. In silence I went into 
the sitting room. I told no one of my mood, 
instinctively realizing that no one would 
understand. Later, when I had recovered 
from my ecstasy and felt like my old self 
again, I went out and by the light of a 
candle wrote about the harps in the sun- 
set, three whole pages in my composition 
book. This proved to be a turning point 
in my life. From then on I would often sit 
outside in the nook and by the dim light 
of a candle write about things in heaven 
and on earth. But for lack of paper, I had 
to be contented with brief, less perfect 
compositions than I would like to have 
written. 

But this past summer, being busy with 
the haymaking, I had scarcely written a 
word. Then, too, my old composition book 
was almost full; in fact, father had just 
torn the last clean sheet out of it. And 
what a lot there was still to be written 
about! For instance, I had not even men- 
tioned the brook, nor the deep pool in the 
depression down by the cluster of hillocks. 
This, although many a time I had lain be- 
side the brook, stretched out full length, 
my fishing line dragging in the water to 
catch the small trout that darted in and 
out among the rustling growth on the bot- 
tom. And once I had even caught five 
trout in a row. Yes, the brook really de- 
served mention, even if only a few words. 

Neither had I made any attempt to de- 
scribe the flow of the river in a calm, 
when it was so clear and full of reflections, 
the singing on its surface and the colors 
in the woods on the opposite bank con- 
stantly shifting. I had not yet written 
about the flowers and the plants all wet 
with the dew of a spring night, and I had 
said nothing at all about the sunshine 
glistening on the meadow. I had forgotten 
to write a poem about the gay little white 
dots of swiftly changing clouds, always 
moving as though in a game of hide-and- 
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seek over the mountain tops, driven by the 
hot winds of an early summer day. 

These were not trifling matters that 
were still to be written about. They were, 
in fact, nothing more nor less than life 
itself as lived under the sun, the moon and 
the stars, the joy of living and the beauties 
of this world. The longer I thought about 
this, the more convinced I became that 
one composition book would not be enough, 
that I would have to buy two books. Then 
I began calculating the cost, adding and 
subtracting. They would probably cost 35 
ore apiece, and twice 35 are 70. Last year 
a lead pencil cost 10 ore and probably 
sold for the same now. That would make 
80 ore in all, leaving one krone, twenty, 
for figs or rock candy. There was nothing 
to worry about. I had plenty of money for 
two composition books in which to write 
the secrets of my heart. And for the writ- 
ing I would use my spare moments when 
fall and winter came! 

Still lost in these thoughts, I rode out 
of the lane and entered the broad macad- 
amized highway. I could see no cars com- 
ing from either direction. A multi-colored 
layer of oil glittered on some of the pud- 
dles that filled the ruts in the road, sug- 
gestive of freedom and adventure. For a 
long time I followed the highway, looking 
about me in all directions and enjoying 
the ever-changing vistas that opened up 
before the eye. The wide expanse of yel- 
lowed marshes, strange farmhouses, the 

ashen gray glacial river bellowing down 
in the valley. Like the river, I, too, seemed 
to be free, seeking adventure. I tugged at 
the reins, sending old Blesi off at a gallop. 

Meanwhile, I had about arrived at the 
conclusion that it would be most advisable 
to buy three composition books when I 
noticed a man not far ahead down the 
road. Frankly, my heart beat a little 
faster at the sight, as into my mind came 
father’s warnings and thoughts of the of- 
fences perpetrated against innocent trav- 
ellers, both recently and in the past. But 
this man turned out to be only an ordinary 
laborer working on the road in a leisurely 
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manner. As I came up, he stopped his 
work and, in a cheery voice, asked where 
I was going. 

“To town,” I answered proudly. 

“To town?” he echoed half-mockingly, 
leaning on his shovel. He sucked on his 
rotten front teeth and spat in a long dig- 
nified arch which struck on the opposite 
side of the road. 

“And what are you going to town for, 
buddy?” 

“To get all kinds of things for the 
round-up,” I told him. 

“Well, well! The round-up,” he re- 
peated. “And when is the round-up to be?” 

“This coming Wednesday.” 

“There will be great goings-on then, I 
suppose.” 

“Yes,” I said, a little uncertainly, not 
quite understanding his tone of voice. 

“Tell me. Do you know whether they 
are brewing much moonshine in your 
parish?” 

This question frightened me. “No,” I 
answered. “Nobody in our parish brews 
moonshine.” 

“Oh, well,” he said as he set to work 
again raking the gravel in the road. “I 
only asked in fun. No harm in asking, is 
there, buddy?” 

I fell silent, not knowing what to say. 
Old Blesi was chafing at the bit, impa- 
tient to be off. 

“When you reach the knoll, you will 
see the town,” the man said. “You have 
only to turn toward the bridge when you 
get to the crossroads beyond the knoll.” 

I thanked him. “But tell me,” I asked, 
“What is the house up there on the hill?” 

“That is not a house; that is only a 
rusty, dilapidated gravel mill. Our tents 
are pitched just below it.” 

I thanked him again and took my leave 
as old Blesi jerked the reins out of my 
hands and started down the road at a trot. 

“Hey!” the man called after me. “Give 
my regards to the girls down there.” 

I would probably have turned around 
to get more explicit information about the 
girls if a truck loaded with gravel had not 
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come rushing towards me at that very 
moment. I hurried to get out of the way 
so that Blesi would not be frightened by 
the noise of the motor. But the smell of 
the gasoline fumes drifted to my nose, 
tickling it. While the truck was being un- 
loaded and turned around, I kept looking 
back over my shoulder at it, and when it 
had passed me the second time, I planted 
my feet firmly in the stirrups and gal- 
loped to the top of the knoll. 

Yes, there was the gravel mill! There 
were the tents! And there were several 
men in a pit at the foot of the knoll, shov- 
elling gravel into a truck, shouting at each 
other the while. They did not consider me 
worth even a fleeting glance. 

In front of me, not far ahead, lay the 
cross-roads, and beyond the marshes and 
the foaming glacial river the trading- 
post came into view: a cluster of houses 
of all sizes and shapes, in a perfectly 
level open field, at the moment steeped 
in the red-gold light of the autumn sun 
which came streaming down from an ever- 
decreasing spot in the clouds. I no longer 
doubted that the composition books would 
inevitably have to be three in number, 
even at the expense of the rock candy 
and the figs. 

I would have no peace of mind, I felt 
sure, until I had written a lengthy and 
complete account of this remarkable jour- 
ney. The layer of oil on the puddles that 
filled the ruts in the road, the fumes of 
the gasoline, the abandoned rusty gravel 
mill, the man in the road with the black- 
ened front teeth who had called me “bud- 
dy”—all these things had captured my 
imagination and were demanding a thor- 
ough work-out by the faint light of a 
candle of a quiet evening. 

Then there was the trading place, the 
center of the whole adventure. And when 
I caught sight of the white suspension 
bridge, its steel girders cemented into 
huge end-pillars and looming against the 
sky, the heavy suspension cables, the 
densely set iron rods and the sturdy 
framework, I was completely overcome. 








two lead pencils, no less, for my descrip- 
tion of so magnificent a spectacle. 

I slid down off the horse’s back, stroked 
his upper lip and led him carefully out 
onto the bridge, reverence, curiosity and 
fear struggling for the upper hand in me 
the while. Every now and then I would 
tiptoe over close to the rail and look down 
into the muddy, roaring glacial waters 
that beat against the pillars of the bridge 
and rushed onward in wicked whirlpools. 
An exultant quiver ran through me as if I 
myself had had a part in taming this dan- 
gerous river, as if I, too, had shared in the 
construction of this bridge, and even,—in 
a bygone hazy dream—in its dedication. I 
felt myself a better man, much stronger, 
more courageous and more experienced in 
every way—and I realized that all fear 
had left me. 

At last I reached the trading center. 
Here I saw houses whose many windows 
stared at me like great eyes, people in 
holiday attire walking from house to 
house; telephone poles covered with ad- 
vertisements and adorned with great white 
glass knobs, a red gas pump and two shiny 
cars standing before the store. The fumes 
of gasoline filled the air, reminding me of 
my father’s warning. Fortunately, I met a 
kindly bearded man, who talked very in- 
distinctly, but at once pointed out the 
stable to me. 

It was dark and quiet in the stable. I at 
once set to work undoing the straps of the 
saddle-bag and took out the letter to the 
merchant which was fastened with safety- 
pins in the breast pocket of my jacket. As 
I did this, the responsibility I had as- 
sumed in undertaking this trip suddenly 
struck me with full force. Overcome by it, 
I even forgot to give old Blesi a pat on 
leaving. I stuck the saddle-bag under my 
arm, stepped outside and locked the door 
securely behind me. Then before entering 
the store, I peered around in all direc- 
tions, but nowhere could I see a thief or 
any other dangerous character. There 
were only the people clad in their best, 
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laughing as they hurried from house to 
house on all kinds of mysterious and pleas- 
ant errands. And then, of a sudden, I 
found myself before the counter, breath- 
ing in the spicy air and looking confusedly 
at several young men who stood there, 
each with a long-necked beer bottle in 
one hand and a smoking cigarette in the 
other. They looked as bold as knights in 
adventure stories. 

Their presence at once made me feel 
boorish and insignificant. I took a squint 
down at my brother’s oilskin coat which I 
was wearing. It looked so bulky and mud- 
bespattered that the blood rushed to my 
cheeks and my eyelids fluttered. I fairly 
started when the clerk, a fair-haired 
plump young man of twenty, incessantly 
chewing something, addressed me: 

“Whaddayawant?” 

“Co-ould I talk to the merchant?” I 
asked in a shaky voice. 

“Whaddja want with him?” 

“T have a letter for him.” 

Turning towards the office door, the 
merchant’s son called: “There is a boy 
here with a letter for you, dad.” 

A moment later the merchant himself 
appeared. I stretched out my hand across 
the counter, trying with all my might to 
appear both polite and casual. 

I began with the familiar form of ad- 
dress: “Howdy. Father sends best re- 
gards...” At that I stopped. All at once 
I remembered that I was to use the polite 
form. I gasped and began again in mid- 
sentence: “Father sends greetings and 
... here is the letter,” I finished, blushing 
deeply. 

To my great surprise the merchant 
thanked me and, in a manner that was 
kindly though condescending, asked where 
I came from. Then he straightened out the 
letter, adjusted the glasses on his nose 
and began to read. Meanwhile, I stood 
there, leaning against the counter, gulp- 
ing and watching him covertly. I felt as 
though I were in court, waiting to be sen- 
tenced. What should I-do if he -were un- 
willing to increase father’s debt? If he 
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should disapprove of the thread or the 
blueing? Or the rock candy and the snuff? 
Or the twine and the green soap? Heaven 
help me if he should give me a piercing 
glance and in a stern voice say: “I make 
neither head nor tail of this senseless 
squandering.” Such humiliation before the 
cocky young men who stood there drink- 
ing beer and smoking cigarettes would be 
intolerable. I would be speechless with 
embarrassment and certainly unable to 
explain our utter poverty and enforced 
thrift. No, I would only shrink a little far- 
ther down into the folds of my coat, grab 
my saddle-bag and rush out of the store. 

Although the merchant’s serious face 
wore a rather good-natured and kindly 
expression, it revealed nothing. The mer- 
chant was taking an awfully long time to 
read the letter, I thought. But at last he 
pushed the glasses up on his forehead, 
handed the wrinkled letter to his son and 
said, in a voice so casual and indifferent 
that it startled me: “Wait on the boy.” 
With that, he turned and went into his 
office, closing the door behind him. 

The son immediately got busy with 
paper bags and scales, filling and weigh- 
ing alternately. Meanwhile the young men 
put their empty beer bottles down on the 
counter and disappeared, one by one, 
leaving me alone. 

I was still terribly excited. I hardly 
realized that it could be true that the 
merchant had actually increased my 
father’s debt without making any com- 
ment. And yet I experienced no feeling of 
pleasure. My mind was filled with a pain- 
ful confusion, which constricted my throat 
and made my hands wet and clammy. The 
more I looked around the store, the more 
difficult it became for me to fight off a feel- 
ing of helpless sadness and melancholy. A 
minute ago, I had been the richest boy in 
all the world; now I was the poorest. 
Mother had often remarked that she 
didn’t have a spare apron to her name to 
wear in case of company. Yet here, the 
shelves before me were groaning beneath 
the weight of heavy bundles of alluring 
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cotton fabrics of all colors, apparently 
just waiting to be cut into best dresses 
and aprons. My sister had often spoken of 
wanting a printed kerchief, one with roses 
on it, to tie about her head, and fancy 
combs for her hair. She had reached the 
age when girls want to put up their hair 
in a knot at the back of the head, espe- 
cially on Sundays. And here were dozens 
of such kerchiefs, while combs shone os- 
tentatiously on large cardboard cards dec- 
orated with colored pictures of foreign 
girls. What a difference it would make if 
my father could but have one of the mag- 
nificent pipes here on display, instead of 
having to chew that poisonous tobacco of 
his and spit it out in all directions. And 
what would it not mean to my brothers if 
they could have some of the splendid caps 
hanging here before me, and throw away 
the worn and faded headgear that made 
them look so stupid and queer! And then 
the rubber boots and shirts! And the belts 
of brown and black leather, with their 
shiny buckles! And the zippered blouses 
and knickerbockers! How wonderfully 
beautiful all these things were! 

Putting my clammy hand into my 
pocket, I squeezed the coin in the hand- 
kerchief as I stood before the counter in 
utter helplessness and indecision, first on 
one foot, then on the other, the lump in 
my throat growing larger with every pass- 
ing moment. 

I looked at the stationery, so beautiful 
that it was indeed a temptation, at the 
inkwells, the penholders, the pencils, the 
wrapping paper and the composition 
books, but I could not make up my mind. 
Then I looked at the chocolate and candy 
of various kinds displayed in jars, tins 
and boxes, and felt the grief in my heart 
grow deeper and more bitter. I kept look- 
ing and looking, quite bewildered as to 
what I should buy, until the merchant’s 
son asked if I had any sacks for my pur- 
chases. 

“Yes,” I said. “Here they are in the 
saddle-bag.” 





“Two sacks. Fine! Excellent! But what 
is this?” He indicated my lunch. 

“Oh, just something to eat on the trip.” 

“O.K.” he said, chewing away busily. 

With difficulty I explained that I was 
supposed to put the flour in front of me 
on the horse’s back, but that everything 
else was to go into the saddle-bag. And 
would he be so kind as to wrap every- 
thing up well, especially the green soap? 
I asked. Otherwise, it might melt and run 
into the rock candy. He nodded absent- 
mindedly. His every movement was sure 
and quick ; his slender hands were nimble, 
used to the intricacies of packing and 
shipping, and the cold, calculating busi- 
ness of making out bills. Before I realized 
it, he had flung the saddle-bag and the 
sacks down on the floor before the counter 
and handed me a sheet of paper, saying: 
“Here is the bill.” 

I at once folded the bill, put it into the 
breast pocket of my jacket and pinned it 
fast, as father had pinned the letter in 
the morning. Then, blushing, I stood 
there, awkwardly shuffling my feet, as I 
squeezed my handkerchief in a perspiring 
hand and tried in vain to clear the lump 
from my throat. I do not remember ever 
having felt so bad. It was like trying to 
get up courage to jump a chasm. 

“Anything else?” the merchant’s son 
asked, looking at me inquiringly. 

“No,” I answered slowly. I leaned 
against the counter in my embarrassment. 
There seemed no way out of this pre- 
dicament. 

The merchant’s son dawdled for a while 
over the books and the bills, chewing con- 
stantly on whatever it was that he had in 
his mouth. He wetted his lips with the tip 
of his tongue, whistled a snatch of a tune, 
knocked his fountain pen against the 
knuckles of his left hand and wrinkled 
his brows, as if in deep thought. But I 
felt conscious that he was watching me all 
the time, that he disapproved of my lin- 
gering there with my sad face, now that I 
had finished my business. 
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“Waiting for something?” he asked im- 
patiently. 

“Yes,” I replied, feeling rather foolish. 

“For what?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Did you come alone?” 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“Then... ?” he went on in a question- 
ing tone, as he pulled the lid off a half- 
empty tin of candy and thrust the tin at 
me, asking if I would not like to take a 
few pieces of candy to eat on my way 
home. 

I felt as if I had received a slap in the 
face. Something swelled and surged within 
me. The boy obviously thought I was 
lingering in the hope of getting something 
for nothing; that I was a beggar. 

I will never know how it came about 
that I pointed at the padlocks; but I 
clearly remember pretending not to see 
the proffered candy, straightening up so 
that my stiff oilskin coat rustled, taking 
in a deep breath, raising my hand and 
saying in a voice that was both loud and 
clear: “What do they cost?” 

“You mean the padlocks?” asked the 
boy. 

“Yes,” I answered resolutely, even 
though I had never in my life seen a pad- 
lock, much less planned buying one. 

“Oh, different prices,” he said care- 
lessly. “This one here costs 2 kroner.” 

“T’ll take it,” I said. 

“Do you want me to put it on your 
father’s bill?” 

“No,” I replied defiantly, pulling my 
handkerchief out of my pocket and hur- 
riedly untying the knot. I placed the 2- 
kroner piece down on the counter. 

“Very well,” he said. He whistled un- 
derneath his breath as he wrapped my 
purchase. “Here you are. It is an excel- 
lent padlock.” 

At that very moment someone came into 
the store and kicked my sacks, which lay 
on the floor. I stuck the padlock into my 

pocket, picked up my purchases and for- 
getting to say good-bye, fled out of the 
store as if I were a convict breaking 
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prison. As the door slammed shut behind 
me, I caught the young storekeeper’s 
words: “Whatddya want?” 

I at once hurried to the stable, sud- 
denly remembering that I had neglected 
to watch through the window so that no 
one should steal our good old horse. What 
should I do if he was gone? My knees 
went limp and I gritted my teeth, for I 
scarcely dared open the stable door. I 
fumbled and fidgeted with the iron hook, 
and then, after all, had the surprise of 
my life to find Blesi standing there in the 
twilight, sad and dejected, as if aware of 
all that had happened to me. I did not 
address the horse, but went silently to 
work buckling the saddle-bag to the sad- 
dle. I slung the rest of the sacks on my 
back and, leading the horse promptly out 
of the stable, turned its head in the direc- 
tion of the bridge. Disgusted with life in 
general, I looked neither to the left nor 
to the right. I saw the houses, the win- 
dows, the people, the telephone poles and 
the red gasoline pump as a sleep walker 
sees his enemies in his flight. My chief 
concern was to get away from this place 
as fast as possible. I now had no desire 
to go over to the railing of the bridge and 
look down into the turbulent eddy. The 
heavy pillars and the thick cables now 
evoked neither joy nor daring in me. I 
no longer felt that in some vague by-gone 
dream I had had a hand in the construc- 
tion of this monumental work; I did not 
even give it a glance. When I reached the 
opposite bank, I at once turned off the 
road and looked around for a hummock 
to use as a mounting block. 

As I buttoned my coat and momentarily 
touched the padlock, I thought I could 
see an expression of compassion in the 
eyes of the horse. Even the lion heads on 
the bit seemed to be watching my feeble, 
hasty gestures with surprise. 

“Stand still, you ass, stand still,” I 
cried in my anger, although old Blesi had 
not moved an inch. “Why all the terrific 
hurry? Do you, by any chance, think you 

can bully me?” 
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Once mounted, I gave a harsh jerk to 
the reins and dug my stirrups into Blesi’s 
flanks until he set off at a gallop, as 
though his feelings had been hurt. 

Then, of a sudden, my anger vanished. 
I slackened the pace, permitting the horse 
to rock me lazily in the saddle. I was in- 
tent on looking straight ahead, never turn- 
ing my eyes back. The sky was overcast 
and a cold wind struck me in the face. The 
clouds were growing denser and darker, 
and signs of a change in the weather were 
beginning to appear. 

I still remember how pale and faded 
the grass on the moor looked, how deep 
the despair in the roar of the glacial 
water and how the highway seemed de- 
void of all promise. I was on my home- 
ward way. I had ventured out into the 
world and met with defeat. But instead of 
acknowledging defeat, I was trying with 
all my might to forget it, even to deny it. 
This perhaps because it was so far re- 
moved from reality, so utterly senseless, 
so grotesque. I did not try to think. I did 
not want to think. I just sat there, slumped 
on old Blesi’s back, one hand clenching 
the reins, the other clutching the bags. 

Meanwhile my mind kept up a frantic 
search for some way out, for some hope 
of escape from shame and despair. Surely 
all could not be lost! Luck could not have 
so completely deserted me! Perhaps I 
should turn back, march boldly into the 
store, toss the padlock on the counter and 
explain to the merchant’s son that it had 
all been an awful mistake, that I had 
never intended buying the padlock. In 
fact, I had instead intended buying four 
composition books, two pencils and some 
candy, or possibly some figs. But I had 
only to turn my head and give a quick 
backward glance to realize that this would 
be impossible. And so I just kept on go- 
ing, feeling with every passing minute 
more painfully and clearly the difference 
between the trip to town and the re- 
turn trip home. How quickly the world 
changed! The oil floating on the puddles 
in the road, the men in the pit, the dark 
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rusty abandoned mill, the clatter of the 
car and the smell of the- gasoline—all 
these things were quite different from 
what they had been in the morning. Even 
the laborer on the road was different. 

“Back again,” he said, giving me a 
look. He leaned on his spade as he spat 
through stained front teeth, his voice 
cross, his face wearing an expression of 
annoyance. “Here again!” 

“Yes,” I said. 

‘“What’s the news?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“What sense does that make? Here you 
are back from town and no news!’ he 
mumbled disdainfully. ‘How are the girls? 
You surely gave them my greetings?” 

“T didn’t see any girls,” I answered. 

“Didn’t see any girls!’ he repeated, 
blinking and gaping at me as if he thought 
me insane. “Why didn’t you see any 
girls?” 

“They weren't outside,” I said, evad- 
ing the question. 

“Nonsense,” he said, as he began lazily 
spreading the gravel on the surface of the 
road. “They are always outside whenever 
I happen to pass by. But of course, it is 
possible that they prefer to talk to me. I 
wouldn’t be surprised if they thought they 
had a hell of a good time chatting with 
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me. 

“Want to buy a padlock?” I suddenly 
asked, surprised at my own audacity. “It 
costs only 2 kroner.” 

“Listen,” he said, squinting. “How old 
are you?” 

“I will soon be twelve,” I said, at a 
loss to understand what he was driving at. 

“Soon twelve years old and who taught 
you to make fun of strangers?” he asked, 
in a preaching voice, pretending to be 
cross. “When I was your age, I was never 
impudent. I knew my Bible from cover to 
cover and I was always so sensible and 
polite and answered with God’s unadul- 
terated word. But watch out for the cars,” 
he went on, laughing heartily at his own 
joke. “Watch out for the cars.” 
I probably misunderstood the senseless 
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jabbering of the old fool, attaching undue 
importance to it. But I smarted under his 
rebukes long after he was lost from sight. 

It certainly was remarkable how differ- 
ent the return trip could be from the trip 
out. Here I was swinging along on Blesi 
under a beclouded, threatening sky, my 
nose blue, my cheeks cold, and I myself 
as hungry as a wolf, for I had, of course, 
forgotten my lunch at the store. 

And worse yet, I had lost all hope. I 
had lost all joy and sense of freedom. But 
I had a padlock in my pocket. I had gone 
out into the World only to burden myself 
with a padlock. How in God’s name had 
it happened? Had I completely lost my 
mind? What did I want with a padlock? 
What answer could I give my parents 
when they began asking the reasons for 
this purchase? I could hope neither to 
gain their understanding nor their pardon. 
Was not my action beyond even my own 
comprehension? I myself could not ex- 
cuse my own foolishness. I moved as in a 
nightmare. When I put my hand into my 
pocket, I pulled out this very expensive, 
queer and useless object. It ruled me like 
a dictator. It tormented and mocked me 
mercilessly. It kept reminding me con- 
stantly of those dearly beloved projects 
that had suffered such a setback through 
it, in fact, had come to naught in their 
first contact with the world, like any 
worthless bauble. In spite of all my brag- 
ging, I had been vanquished. I had shown 
no strength despite the secret the harps 
in the evening glow had confided to me. 
Without putting up any resistance, I had 
quickly failed the harps in the evening 
glow. I had failed my parents, my broth- 
ers and sisters, nay, I had failed every- 
thing I held dear in this life. I had a pad- 
lock in my pocket. 

Old Blesi now quickened his pace, 
knowing that the dirt road leading to our 
farmstead began its humble meandering 
course just beyond the next ridge. I made 
no attempt to hold him back. There was 

no sense trying to put off the return. My 
misfortune could no longer be checked. I 
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was about to surrender to the realization 
of this fact when I came face to face with 
a heavily laden truck which had broken 
down. I do not know why, but I at once 
began to feel better; my heart began to 
beat faster. This was probably because of 
the realization that here was my last 
chance to make up for my blunder. Sum- 
moning every bit of courage left in me, I 
stopped the horse for a moment and called 
out a greeting to the driver, who, with 
hood up, stooped over to work on the en- 
gine with his grimy hands. He threw 
down the screw-driver and reached for 
the pliers. Then, returning my greeting 
dryly, he went on with his work as if 
there had been no interruption. 

I at once realized that I had seen him 
somewhere before. Indeed, I knew who 
he was. He was a man very well known 
and very popular in these parts. His home 
was in a distant district, but for the last 
few years he had been engaged as a mover 
for the people in three whole parishes, as 
well as for the district school and the 
hotels. His readiness to oblige and his 
courtesy were the object of general ad- 
miration. 

I felt sure he did not know me. I had 
need of all my courage in the face of the 
cool reception he gave me. However, I 
ventured to ask: “Is the break-down bad?” 

He made no answer. Instead, he swore 
at the pliers, tightened one nut, loosened 
another, breathing heavily all the while, 
as if realizing the futility of his efforts. 

“Don’t you need a padlock?” I asked. 
My heart fluttered between hope and fear. 
“T have an excellent padlock for sale.” 

The man pretended he did not hear. 
But his face took on a thoughtful expres- 
sion as though he were considering my 
offer. He manipulated the pliers more 
slowly and handled the pipes and the 
wiring with great care. “It is a new pad- 
lock,” I went on. “The cost is only 2 
kroner.” 

“Where are you coming from?” the 
man asked, without looking at me. 

“From town,” I said. 
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“And where do you live?” 

Before I realized what I was doing, I 
had taken refuge in a lie. I replied that 
I lived on a certain farm right there in 
the neighborhood. I had never been to 
visit that farm. I had never even seen it, 
but I had heard all kinds of tales about 
a notorious ghost that was supposed to 
have taken up its abode there during the 
past winter and almost driven the inhabit- 
ants out. The man would, I thought, 
naturally feel sorry for a young boy who 
lived in such a place. But when I re- 
alized that he was turning on me suspi- 
cious, searching eyes, my courage left me 
completely, and guilty and in disgrace, I 
became despondent. 

“Ts that so?” he asked, and his manner 
was serious. He put down his pliers and 
dried his hands on his trousers legs. “I 
am going there myself and I may see you 
there later. It is queer, though, my good 
lad, that I should never have run across 
you before, if, as you claim, you are my 
cousin’s son.” 

He gathered up his tools, and, after a 
brief silence, added: “If I were you, I 
would certainly run home now, my lad. 
Scram! And I would try to break myself 
of the bad habit of lying. The truth, after 
all, always pays best. Don’t you think so?” 

I was speechless. Slackening the reins, 
I now allowed Blesi to seek his own pace 
and then turn into our own private lane 
with its muddy, stony tracks. The air was 
growing heavier every minute and the 
clouds were piling up along the mountain 
ridges. The bogs lay in mourning for the 
departed golden morning mist, and the 
wind had long since broken up the smooth 
mirrored surfaces of the stream. 


I sat there slumped over the horse’s 
back, weeping silently. But no tears could 
wash away my misery and my humiliation. 
I was a bad boy, really bad. I knew no 
honor. I had no hope, no joy in life. In 
fact, I was scorned by all men. I had dis- 
regarded my parents’ advice, gone out 
into the world and lost. I had lied to a 
stranger and become a traitor to the harps 
in the evening glow. Never again could I 
retire to a corner, and by dim candle- 
light try to write about the sunshine glis- 
tening on the meadow, or the flowers wet 
with the dew of a spring night. Never 
again could I compose poems about the 
gay little white dots of clouds that were 
always moving, always playing in the 
soft breezes of an early summer day. 
Never again could I describe the song of 
the swans in a calm, or the turbulence of 
the stream, or the woods on the opposite 
bank. I was no longer pure enough to 
serve beauty. If I ever again took pencil 
in hand, it would be to write about the 
cold and silent gloom of sorrow. 

I now turned off the path and rode up 
the bank of the deep pool in the valley, 
below the row of hillocks where I had so 
often lain stretched out full length, fish- 
ing for trout, happy and carefree. , 

I unbuttoned my coat, took out the pad- 
lock and threw it down into the water. 
Through tear-dimmed eyes I could see it 
shimmering as it sank down into the 
churning depths, that were now light 
green, now dark brown. When it had com- 
pletely disappeared the realization all at 
once came over me that I would not even 
be able to write about the darkness of 
sorrow, for I had no paper on which to 
write. 


Olafur Jéhann Sigurdsson was born September 26, 1918 at Hid on Alf- 

tanes. He is one of the many good short-story writers of Iceland. Profes- 

sor Stefan Einarsson of The Johns Hopkins University says of him in his 

recent book, History or Icetanpic Prose Writers, “The young author re- 

mains the most promising of his generation. If anyone now writing is 

likely to carry on the brilliant torch of Laxness, he is the man.” THE 
Papiock is translated by Mrs. Einarsson. 
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THE QUARTERS HISTORY 


DuRING THE QUARTER 
some burdens were lift- 
ed while others were 
imposed in their place. 
A number of commodi- 
ties came off the ration 
list, but at the same 
time the Danes were 
DENMARK hit by the devaluation. 
Before the devaluation 
the official rate of exchange was 4.81 
crowns to the dollar. It is now 6.92 
crowns to the dollar. The full implica- 
tions of that measure are not yet clear. It 
is feared, however, that the price level of 
goods imported from England and, of 
course, from America too, will go up. 
Danes were made to realize that the rami- 
fications of international politics have a 
direct bearing on Everyman’s pocket- 
book. That may be a healthy lesson, 
though far from a pleasant one. 

But let us start with the good things. 
Rationing of cotton goods, soap, tea, co- 
coa, work clothes, and electricity was 
abolished. During the war the dark streets 
had symbolized the general state of de- 
pression. Now, ten years after the out- 
break of the war and more than four 
years after the liberation, neon lights 
again blazed in Denmark’s cities, and the 
shops offered much more lavish displays 
of goods than had been seen for a long 
time. Perhaps the coffee-drinking Danes 
grumbled a bit because it was tea, not 
coffee, that had been taken off the ration 
list. But the fact is that coffee reaches 
Denmark by channels that are tied up 
with the hard currency areas. So Danes 
will have to be patient for a while yet; 
the Minister of Commerce, J. O. Krag, 
thinks that 1950 should see the last of 
rationing in Denmark. 


Tue Minister or CoMMERCE, by the 
way, returned from a visit to the United 


States in July and stated that nothing 
there pointed to a depression. Many com- 
mented that it had hardly been necessary 
for him to travel so far to learn that. The 
public would have preferred to hear some- 
thing about the chances of a devaluation. 
But on that point no predictions were 
forthcoming. 


THE OUTBREAK OF THE WAR a decade 
ago was commemorated, as was also the 
Danish invasion of England fifteen hun- 
dred years ago. Strong, tanned oarsmen 
in viking costumes lent them by the Royal 
Theatre set forth from Esbjerg in the 
vessel “Hugin,” an exact copy of a real 
viking ship, bound for Broadstairs on the 
East coast of England. They stepped 
ashore to the enthusiastic cheers of thou- 
sands of Britons. The “vikings” were 
overwhelmingly feasted and returned to 
Denmark more dead than alive. The re- 
ception given them by the English had 
taxed their strength more than the ten 
days of rowing they put in to cross the 
North Sea. “Hugin” was left behind in 
England. A newspaper concern bought it 
for not yet devaluated pounds sterling 
and put it on display in various English 
coastal towns. Such an end to the ad- 
venture did not exactly call forth any re- 
joicing in Denmark. 


THERE WAS ALSO a commemoration of 
the battle of Fredericia which took place 
a century ago. It was on July 6, 1849, that 
the Danish troops drove back the Ger- 
mans, thereby turning the fortunes of war. 
King Frederik IX came to the garrison 
town in Jutland to assist at the celebra- 
tion. There, as everywhere else, he became 
the center of a splendid people’s festival. 
His popularity is steadily growing. In his 
fine, white yacht, the roval ship “Danne- 
brog,” he has called at almost every Dan- 
ish port, and in August he set sail for the 
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CELEBRATING THE CENTENARY 


Faroe Islands to pay a visit to the Scandi- 
navian people in those isolated North At- 
lantic islands. 


WITHIN THE ROYAL FAMILY circle there 
is this entirely personal event to note, 
that Princess Margrethe started going to 
school. Contrary to every tradition hith- 
erto followed, the eldest daughter of the 
King and Queen had been registered in 
an ordinary private school. She now goes 
about there among girls of her own age 
and enjoys being an ordinary schoolgirl 
who must not slip up on her homework. 


REVERBERATIONS from the occupation 
are still felt within the land. The High 
Court passed upon the case against the 
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former German plenipotentiary in Den- 
mark, Dr. Werner Best, and his “gang.” 
Best himself, whom the Low Court had 
condemned to death, had his sentence cut 
to five years imprisonment owing to new 
evidence that had been submitted to the 
appellate court. The Gestapo leaders Bo- 
vensiepen and Pancke were sentenced to 
imprisonment, respectively for life and a 
twenty-year term, whereas the chief com- 
mander of the German armed forces in 
Denmark, General Hanneken, was acquit- 
ted and expelled. The population was not 
satisfied with those sentences. They will 
now come before the Supreme Court. 


THE DEVALUATION raised the question 
of whether Denmark had now become so 


























very much poorer, or whether the oppor- 
tunities that will ensue from that financial 
operation would not open up new ave- 
nues for exports and investments. It is to 
be hoped that the following two discov- 
eries made by science will augur well for 
Denmark’s future: one is the return by 
Dr. Lauge Koch from East Greenland 
with the news that he has found at least 
one million tons of lead ore capable of 
being mined. The other is the information 
that the Danish-American Prospecting 
Company, while drilling for oil in the 
Danish subsoil, has struck coal near the 
Skaw in Jutland. Whether this will mean 
prosperity is something only the future 
can tell, and it must also be left to the 
future to reveal whether the devaluation 
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is going to make Denmark a still poorer 
country or not. 


Tue Primate or Denmark, the Rt. 
Rev. Hans Fuglsang-Damgaard, made a 
gracious tour to the churches and church- 
men of the United States in September. 


JOHANNES BrR¢NDsTED, eminent archae- 
ologist and author, was the chief orator 
at the celebration of the Fourth of July 
by thirty thousand Danes and Americans 
in the heather hills of Rebild in northern 
Jutland. Dr. Brgndsted had returned 
from his three-months tour of the alleged 
Old Norse remains in America. He is now 
completing his report. 


es 


THE PREsIwENT oF IcE- 
LAND, Mr. Sveinn 
Bjérnsson, has now 
been inaugurated for 
his second term of four 
years. He was unop- 
posed for the presi- 
dential elections which 
were to be held this 
spring. 

A cabinet crisis in early August led to 
the decision by the Prime Minister to ab- 
rogate the Althing and call new elections 
on October 23. Behind this decision is a 
rift between the three coalition parties as 
to means of fighting the ever growing in- 
flation in Iceland. 

For two and a half years a coalition of 
three parties, the Social-Democrats, the 
Progressives, the Conservatives, has been 
in power in Iceland under the Premiership 
of Social-Democrat Stefan Jéhann Ste- 
fansson. This Government has followed a 
stabilization policy of trying to halt the 
inflationary spiral and then “hold the 
line” while production increases. This 





policy has shown considerable results, 
but only at the cost of heavy taxation and 
new tariffs. However, the inflation has 
not been entirely stopped, and the export 
industries face considerable financial dif- 
ficulties. This has led the Progressives to 
demand more drastic steps, i.e. devalua- 
tion of the krona. This is the principal 
issue at the autumn elections. 

This devaluation, if carried through, 
would be against all other currencies, and 
would come in addition to the devaluation 
of the krona against the dollar, which fol- 
lowed the devaluation of the pound. The 
United States dollar is now worth 9.36 
Icelandic kronur. 

Out of a population of 138,502 there 
are 83,404 eligible voters for the October 
elections, an addition of 5,779 since the 
1946 elections. There are 243 candidates 
for the 52 seats in the Althing, represent- 
ing four parties. Among those who are 
candidates this time are such elder states- 
men as the old Progressive leader Jonas 
Jonsson, and the pioneer labor leader 
Sigurjén Olafsson, both of whom have 
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been members of the Althing for a long 
time, 


SCANDINAVIAN COOPERATION has been 
much in evidence in Iceland this summer, 
as several Nordic conferences have been 
held there. In June Reykjavik was ‘‘occu- 
pied” by university students from all the 
Nordic countries. In July the Committee 
for Nordic Labor Cooperation held its 
meeting there with such men attending as 
Premier Erlander of Sweden, Foreign 
Minister Lange of Norway, Finance Min- 
ister Hansen of Denmark, Party Secre- 
tary Leskinen of Finland, and Premier 
Stefansson acting as host. Directors of 
the Nordic broadcasting corporations also 
met in Reykjavik and so did the repre- 
sentative council of the Nordic Society. 
Finally there were 170 Nordic representa- 
tives to the Scandinavian Conference for 
Trade Schools held in Reykjavik. 

This, however, was only a part of the 
travels during the summer. Never before 
have so many Icelanders gone abroad as 
this year, their number being 5,779 be- 
tween January and June. 


THE SUMMER HERRING SEASON off 
Northern Iceland has, as far as the Ice- 
landers are concerned, failed once more. 
Foreign ships, using drift nets, had a 
good season, but the Icelanders are geared 
to such large scale fishing, that they need 
much more to work their factories profit- 
ably. A novelty in Icelandic fishing this 
summer was the sending of two expedi- 
tions to Greenland. These arrived there 
too late for very good catches, but they 
will in all likelihood be there sooner next 
summer. 


Tue GoETHE BICENTENARY was cele- 
brated in Iceland. The newspapers car- 
ried articles on Goethe, the radio devoted 
the major part of an evening to him, and 
over an hour again for one of his plays. 
Finally Gunnar Gunnarsson, the author, 
gave a lecture on Goethe at the University 
in Reykjavik. 





DevaLuaTion of the 
Norwegian krone in line 
with the new pound- 
dollar ratio opened 
. something of a period 
of uncertainty for Nor- 
way on September 18. 
It was an uncertainty 
marked by speculation 
as to what the net ef- 
fects for Norway might be—advantages 
and disadvantages considered. In a meet- 
ing with the press shortly after announc- 
ing that the krone would follow the pound, 
Trade Minister Erik Brofoss warned 
against over-rating the prospect of deval- 
uation increasing N orwegian exports. “Or- 
dinarily,” he noted, “devaluation has been 
instituted in situations marked by unem- 
ployment, large stocks on hand, and an 
unused productive capacity. In other 
words, there has been a possibility of in- 
creasing industrial exports.” With Nor- 
way’s present high level of employment 
and output, however, export increases 
would probably be limited. Opportunities 
would lie, however, in a rechanneling of 
exports from non-dollar to dollar markets 
and in cutting purchases in dollar areas. 
The press—which agreed that Norway 
had no choice but to devalue—was con- 
cerned with ultimate effects on costs and 
prices. No wage increases were seen, and 
prices, including that of bread, would re- 
main stable for the time being. Sweden’s 
decision to devalue at the same rate as 
Norway came as good news to Norwegian 
shipping interests with ships building in 
Sweden. “The Government,’ assured 
Prime Minister Einar Gerhardsen, “will 
continue its efforts to keep economic de- 
velopments under control, and preserve 
stability in our economic life.” 


Export-1mport statistics for the first 
half of 1949 show sales and purchases 
abroad reaching record levels, with ex- 
ports to the United States slightly above 
last year. During the period, exports to- 
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talling 1,106,000,000 Kr. and imports of 
1,707,000,000 Kr. were recorded against 
similar figures of 984,000,000 Kr. and 
1,387,000,000 Kr. for the first six months 
of 1948. Despite an unfavorable price 
trend, the figures indicate that exports 
have been maintained and even increased 
in terms of value. Volume of exports 
should, therefore, be considerably above 
last year. The living cost index, at last 
report was 163 (1938100). Under a re- 
vised accord, wages will still be geared 
to living costs but will no longer open the 
way to new negotiations once costs top 
160.8. Now, if the living cost index by 
February 15, 1950 is 7 points above or 
below 158.8 (the May 1949 level) either 
side may demand new negotiations. As of 
June 30th this year, Norway had ob- 
tained a total of $101,100,00 in Marshall 
aid. The OEEC in Paris has recommend- 
ed that Norway’s portion of 1949-50 
Marshall funds be set at $94,000,000 plus 
net drawing rights of $71,800,000. 


FIGHTING TO SECURE A BALANCE be- 
tween dollar income and expenditures by 
1952, every effort is being made to de- 
velop new sources of dollar income. Norsk 
Hydro’s new ammonia plant at Glom- 
fjord, in Northern Norway, went into 
production July 1. According to plan, the 
new plant will be operating at full ca- 
pacity by early 1950—producing 150 
tons of liquid ammonia daily. This cor- 
responds to approximately 250,000 tons 
of lime saltpeter each year, and will rep- 
resent a valuable export product. Coal 
output on Spitzbergen has kept pace with 
production schedules with shipments of 
650,000 tons expected for next year. 
Though Spitzbergen coal is presently un- 
suited for meeting all of Norway’s coal 
needs, a new electrical coking process de- 
veloped under engineer Olaf Jensen of 
Norsk Hydro, may make possible full 
utilization of the eight billion tons of coal 
in the Spitzbergen deposits. Published in 
detail in early September, the process 
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awoke international attention. . . . Ac- 


cording to Jensen’s plan, 1,500,000 tons 
of Spitzbergen coal could provide each 
year approximately 300,000 tons of coke 
briquettes, 125,000 tons of coal tars, and 
325 million liters of gasoline and diesel 
oil—sufficient for all of Norway’s needs. 
Plans for a pilot plant are now being 
studied. 


At S¢ér VaRANGER on the Arctic Ocean, 
Nazi destroyed iron ore works are now be- 
ing restored by a crew of 800 men. Using 
new methods, and equipment secured 
largely through Marshall aid, the mines 
will be operating at half capacity next 
year with full production expected by 
1952. 


Procress toward the long-discussed ex- 
port of Norwegian electric power to Den- 
mark was indicated in a mid-July state- 
ment by Dr. Frederik Vogt, director of 
the Norwegian Water Power and Elec- 
tricity Board. Development of installa- 
tions at Solbergfoss—which would be cov- 
ered at least in part by Danish capital— 
could make possible the transfer of up to 
36,000 KW’s of “surplus” electricity dur- 
ing the seven off-months of the year. It is 
expected that the proposal will be pre- 
pared for Danish consideration by year’s 
end. 


DvurING THE SUMMER MONTHS, Norway 
was a cross-roads for young folk from all 
parts of the world. For the third succes- 
sive year, some 240 American students 
arrived in Norway for the opening of the 
University of Oslo’s American Summer 
School in early July. Work camps at 
Svartor near Oslo and at Voss brought 
over 100 foreign students to Norway for 
road building projects. A hundred more 
young folks—children of Spanish refu- 
gees now living in southern France—en- 
joyed ten weeks of summer with Nor- 
wegian “foster parents.” On July 10, the 
International Student Conference opened 
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its camp near Oslo where 80 students 
from fourteen west-European countries 
met to study and discuss current problems. 
Over 6,500 children from the four Scan- 
dinavian lands broke camp at Vardal the 
week before, following a 10-day meet— 
the largest of its kind yet staged in the 
north. Boy Scouts from 35 nations gath- 
ered 2500 strong for the Fourth World 
Rover Moot on August 2. For ten days, 
they enjoyed an out-of-door holiday at 
Skjak, high in the mountains of central 
Norway. 


WITH THE OPENING OF THE UNIVERSITY 
or Osto, in September, 1,875 entering 
freshmen began the frantic annual search 
for housing. By late August, housing ap- 
plications had been received from some 
900 out of town students, and late arrivals 
put up in tents and barracks until rooms 
could be located. By late summer, Bergen 
students had raised $66,000 of the $100,- 
000 needed to build a new student housing 
center at Bergen University, and Trond- 
heim students were considering building 
their own dormitories as a part of their 
study program. 

What Oslo University students describe 
as “the most significant event in Nor- 
wegian student history” is slowly making 
the economic lot of the student an easier 
one. They are referring to the Student 
Loan Fund—a lending source which is 
presently supplying low-interest loans to 
students at the rate of $400,000 yearly. 
Soundly organized, the plan has met with 
Government approval and has received 
considerable State aid. Only after final 
examinations does the student begin to 
repay—liquidating interest and install- 
ments over a 15-year period. 


Proressor SvERRE Hom was appoint- 
ed, July 28, Norway’s first professor in 
Sociology. He now heads the University 
of Oslo’s Sociology Office, an organ which 
it is hoped will rapidly be expanded into 
an adequate institute. The project re- 


ceived impetus later in the summer when 
sociologists representing twenty-one na- 
tions met in the Norwegian capital to form 
the international Sociological Association 
—the first world group of its kind. Dr. 
Louis Wirth of the University of Chicago 
was elected president, and a founding 
statute and interim council and board 
were approved by the assembled dele- 
gates. 


BEGINNING THIS FALL SEMESTER, the 
University of Oslo is offering a degree in 
American language and literature. This, 
according to Dr. Sigmund Skard, head 
of the University’s American Institute, 
makes the University of Oslo and Upp- 
sala University in Sweden the only two 
schools in Scandinavia where this degree 
is offered. 


TWENTY-ONE NEGRO DRAMA STUDENTS 
from Howard University in Washington, 
D.C., presented their opening perform- 
ance of Henrik Ibsen’s “The Wild Duck”’ 
in Oslo on September 13 before an over- 
flow house headed by Crown Prince Olav 
and Crown Princess Martha of Norway. 
At the end of a highly successful week, 
the group under Dr. Anne Cooke moved 
on to Copenhagen and Stockholm for per- 
formances of Dubose and Dorothy Hay- 
ward’s ‘““Mamba’s Daughters.” Following 
a tour of Norwegian cities, the student 
players returned to Oslo in early Novem- 
ber for a return engagement. “It was a 
daring experiment,” wrote the Oslo Ar- 
beiderbladet, “‘but it was successful be- 
yond all expectations.” “The extensive 
study which must lie behind this produc- 
tion,” comments Verdens Gang, “has re- 
sulted in Ibsen’s play being so naturally, 
correctly and reliably presented that the 
results very nearly accord with the con- 
cepts which Ibsen’s own homeland has 
reached.” Following Scandinavia, the 
Howard University Players continued 
their tour with appearances in Germany 
and Holland. This cultural exchange proj- 
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ect was launched by the Norwegian Em- 
bassy in Washington with private financial 
backing. 


ORGANIZATIONAL MEETINGS under the 
North Atlantic Treaty have comprised 
the central point of Norwegian foreign 
affairs activities during the third quarter. 
A Norwegian military delegation headed 
by Norway’s Joint Chief of Staff Gen. 
Ole Berg met with American Chiefs of 
Staff in London on August 4. Shortly 
thereafter, on August 19, Norwegian and 
Danish military officials, headed by de- 
fense ministers of both lands, conferred 
in Oslo on defense questions of joint in- 
terest to the two countries. Asked to com- 
ment on whether the exchange of military 
material between Norway and Denmark 
had been discussed, Norwegian Defense 
Minister Jens Hauge noted that “it is 
natural and to the interest of both parties 
to determine whether we can help each 
other with material or services of other 
kinds. . . . Cooperation,” continued Min- 
ister Hauge, “means just that, and Den- 
mark and Norway are now allied.” Speak- 
ing in mid-September, Minister Hauge 
maintained that Norway’s military posi- 
tion under the pact guarantees her against 
becoming involved in an isolated war. 
“Defending Norway is no hopeless task,” 
he stated, ‘“‘and it is not correct to assume 
that Norway must be occupied in event of 
a new war.” Scandinavia’s position as a 
whole was declared strengthened through 
Norway and Denmark’s joining the Pact. 
“Sweden’s continuing neutrality,” he 
opinioned, “has perhaps contributed to- 
ward muting the Soviet Union’s reaction 
and has eased the birth of the Atlantic 
Pact. It is perhaps best that things went 
as they did.” 


, 


SEPTEMBER 15, Norwegian Foreign 
Minister Halvard M. Lange arrived in 
Washington to join foreign ministers of 
the other participating lands for the first 


meeting of the Atlantic Pact Council. 
Minister Lange had flown directly from 
Copenhagen where Foreign Ministers of 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark had con- 
cluded a two-day meeting to discuss items 
on the agenda of the forthcoming United 
Nations General Assembly. Following the 
Washington meeting, the Foreign Min- 
ister left for New York, remaining there 
for the opening sessions of the U.N. As- 
sembly. 


Farture of Norwegian and British ne- 
gotiators to agree on a settlement of the 
disputed territorial limits traversing rich 
fishing areas off the Norwegian coast will 
probably bring the matter before the In- 
ternational Court of Justice at The Hague 
in the near future. The two countries dis- 
agree on the extent of territorial waters 
where Norway exercises sole fishing 
rights. In mid-September, the Norwegian 
Foreign Ministry issued an orientation 
outlining Norway’s position, where it was 
noted that, “to assist British trawling in- 
terests the British Government has con- 
stantly tried, since 1911, to induce Nor- 
way to reduce the area which Norwegian 
decision had reserved exclusively for Nor- 
wegian fishermen.” 


ON THE HOME SCENE, final weeks of the 
third quarter reflected the mounting ex- 
citement preceding Norwegian parlia- 
mentary elections in early October. Before 
the respective parties launched their cam- 
paigns, party leaders met in Oslo to draw 
up a “Gentlemen’s Agreement.” All 
agreed to hold to factual, reasonable ar- 
gument and not degrade the coming elec- 
tions through slander and abuse. The use 
of propaganda advertisements in the illus- 
trated or non-political press was outlawed 
by mutual agreement. August 26 marked 
the opening of a six-program broadcast 
series to bring voters an “across the 
table” exchange between leaders of the 
six major political parties. Each week, 
spokesmen for a different party were 
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THE “OSLOFJORD” 


interviewed by political opponents before 
an audience consisting of the whole Nor- 
wegian listening public. 


THE NEw 16,500 ton Norwegian motor 
liner Ostorsorp will enter New York 
Harbor on December 5th at the end of 
her maiden transatlantic voyage. She will, 
indeed, be a symbol of the seagoing tra- 
dition of Norway: with her raked stem, 
streamlined funnels and cruiser stern the 
OsLorsorp embodies the most ultra-mod- 
ern ship design. The ship which is also de- 
signed for cruising, has eight passenger 
decks, sports facilities, and an open air 
swimming pool. She will carry 600 pas- 
sengers, and is 577 feet long, with a 
moulded breadth of 72 feet. She is pow- 
ered by two double-acting Diesel engines 
of 20,000 horsepower, with a normal 
service speed of 20 knots. 


SoctaL aFrairs developnients were 


high-lighted by publication of a report 





prepared by the seven-man Norwegian 
labor team which made a three-week tour 
of the United States this spring. These 
specialists compiled a careful study of 
American labor and production with an 
eye to employing this new insight to Nor- 
wegian industry. Copies of their report 
may be obtained from the Norwegian Em- 
bassy in Washington, D.C. 


Norway's European Rewier Orcan- 
IZATION has launched a program for the 
so-called “minus-refugees’—the old, the 
crippled, the sick, who have become used 
to remaining behind in Europe’s DP 
camps each time a country agrees to ac- 
cept skilled craftsmen or strong workers. 
The group recently purchased the Kon- 
nerudkollen Tourist Hotel near Dram- 
men—a large establishment which will be 
used as a home and receiving center for 
these unfortunates. There they will be 
nursed and cared for, while having an op- 
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portunity to regain their health. Applica- 
tion has been made for permits allowing 
the transfer of one hundred of these 
“minus-refugees” to Norway under the 
initial project. 


SIMPLE CEREMONIES at the little island 
community of Telavag not far from Ber- 
gen marked the dedication of Norway’s 
first completely reconstructed community. 
Leveled by the Nazis in 1942 in reprisal 
for the killing of two German soldiers 
there, Telavag soon became a symbol— 
Norway’s Lidice. With liberation, a sol- 
emn promise was made to the survivors of 
Telavag: the rebuilding of their village 
was to become a national project. Recon- 
struction costs totalling nearly a million 
dollars were met through public and pri- 
vate aid. Houses, barns, stores, schools, 
churches, and even fishing boats were 
provided to make Telavag Norway’s 
most modern rural community. 


On Tuurspay, SEPTEMBER 1, Norwe- 
gians joined in paying tribute to a grand 
old structure in the nation’s capital. The 
National Theater, raised in 1899 under 
Bjgrn Bjgrnson, son of the great Nor- 
wegian poet and humanitarian, celebrated 
its 50th anniversary this year. Joining in 
the three-day jubilee were nine of the 
actors and actresses who were members 
of the cast during the theater’s opening 
season fifty years ago. 


Preparations for the first American 
showing of the works of Edvard Munch 
were under way by mid-July. Mr. James 
S. Plaut, Director of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in Boston, and Frederick B. Dek- 
natel, Professor of Fine Arts at Harvard 
University, were then in Oslo selecting 
representative paintings and drawings for 
a Munch exhibit scheduled to open in 
Boston April 15 of next year. Edvard 


Munch, one of Norway’s greatest paint- 
ers, died in Oslo in 1944. 
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THE OrGANIZzATION for 
European Economic 
Cooperation in Paris 
has recommended that 
Sweden during the year 
1949-1950 should re- 
ceive forty million 
Bib ee Marshall dollars, all of 
eae ee which will represent 
compensation for draw- 
ing rights that Sweden is extending to 
other Marshall countries. Sweden, in 
other words, will receive Marshall dol- 
lars exclusively because of its own con- 
tributions as an exporter to other Euro- 
pean countries. 

As a result of its participation in the 
Marshall Plan and the inter-European 
payments system, Sweden will thus re- 
ceive payment in dollars for a certain 
part of its exports to western Europe, ex- 
ports which otherwise, because of the 
foreign exchange difficulties of these 
countries, perhaps would not have taken 
place. This dollar aid, the Swedish For- 
eign Office points out in a press commen- 
tary, will in other words, not only di- 
rectly benefit Sweden by alleviating its 
shortage of dollars, but it will also indi- 
rectly be of help to other Marshall coun- 
tries, enabling them to increase their 
imports of Swedish products to a cor- 
responding extent. 

During the year 1949-1950, Norway 
will have a drawing right in Sweden for 
$34.3 millions. Greece has received a 
drawing right for $9.3, and Portugal and 
Turkey similar rights for $2.2 millions 
each. 


Tue Ministers of Social Welfare of 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Iceland, and 
Finland have met in Oslo to sign an 
agreement which Minister Gustav Méller 
of Sweden described as the biggest step 
forward in the social welfare sphere in 
Scandinavian cooperation. It ensures to 
citizens of the five Nordic countries a 
Government pension, irrespective of which 
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of these states they reside in. A Nordic 
joint committee has been engaged since 
1947 on working out this agreement. 











Aveust Strinpsera is the author 
whose works are most constantly in de- 
mand at the Swedish public libraries, ac- 
cording to information given at the an- 
nual meeting in Norrképing of the Swed- 
ish General Library Association. A poll 
taken in Gothenburg showed that Strind- 
berg was followed by Vilhelm Moberg, 
Olle Hedberg, Selma Lagerléf, and Harry 
Martinson. 












































SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINEs’ DC-6 “As- 
mund Viking” landed at Bromma Airport 
in Stockholm in the forenoon of Septem- 
ber 7 after having flown from New York 

- in thirteen hours and eleven minutes, 
which is a new record. The average speed 
on the more than 4,000-mile-long dis- 
tance between the two cities was 309 
miles an hour. The former record, thir- 
teen hours and thirty-four minutes, was 
held by “Harald Viking.” 

Sweden and Denmark tie for fourth 
place in Europe for the number of auto- 
mobiles per capita; there is one car per 
twenty-seven inhabitants. Iceland heads 
the list with one motor vehicle per thir- 
teen persons. Sweden is first in regards 
to motorcycles. 






















































































A NEW, EPOCH-MAKING X-RAY METHOD, 
permitting photography also of soft por- 
tions of the body, has been developed by 
Dr. Bo Ingelmark and Dr. Arne Frant- 
zell, both of Upsala. 

Formerly, X-ray pictures could be 
taken only of skeletal parts and of organs 
containing air, such as heart and lungs. 
Other organs, as for instance the digestive 
tract, could be photographed only with 
the aid of some registering substance, 
such as barium. Such pictures, however, 
show virtually only the extent of the sub- 
stance. The new method enables accurate 
photography of both skin and muscles, 
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showing the fat content of these soft 
parts. Thus, for instance, acid concentra- 
tions in the skin can be determined, and 
thrombosis can be detected at a much 
earlier stage than formerly. Similarly, 
malignant tumors can be diagnosed more 
quickly than merely by the feel of the doc- 
tor’s hand. The latter method, of course, 
can never indicate the size and extent of 
the tumor with the same accuracy as 
X-rays and, consequently, an operation 
can now be performed with greater pre- 
cision. 


On Aveust 31 the Government decided 
to remove sugar and sirup from the ration 
list. Sugar had been rationed in Sweden 
since April 9, 1940, when the German in- 
vasion of Denmark and Norway began, 
and sirup since November 1 of the same 
year. The fact that sugar is now free does 
not mean that the country is self-support- 
ing in regard to this commodity; during 
the year 1949-1950 Sweden will have to 
import 75,000 tons of refined sugar. 

Another welcome piece of news was 
the release, as of September 1, of hot 
water in all coal or coke heated homes, 
hotels, and apartment houses all over the 
country. On September 15 hot water also 
was running freely from the taps in 
houses heated with oil. On September 1 
automobile tires were also freed. Now 
only coffee and gasoline remain on the 
ration list, which once included almost all 
foods except fish, milk, and potatoes, as 
well as clothing and shoes. 


Twenty-Four Estonian scientists and 
scholars, fourteen Latvian, and seven 
German have been awarded stipends by 
the Swedish Government during the past 
budget year. These fellowships, which 
are granted to intellectual refugees with 
outstanding scientific knowledge and ex- 
perience, number fifty and amount to 575 
kronor a month. In addition to the above 
mentioned, there is one each from Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Russia, Hungary, and 
Bulgaria. 
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GRIPSHOLM STAFF HONORED 
U.S. Admiral T. Knight presented the Merchant Marine Victory 


Medal to Captain Sigfrid Ericson of M.S. Gripsholm, a “White 
Mercy Ship” under charter to the United States during the war. 
Others thus honored were Chief Engineer Sjunne Olsson and Chief 
Purser Hugo Bilen, as well as Managing Director G. Hilmer 


Lundbeck, Jr. 


Oi has been discovered in Sweden’s 
soil for the first time, although so far only 
in very small quantities. While drilling 
at Héllviken, in the southern province of 
Skane, four quarts of high-grade oil have 
been brought up, according to Dr. F. 
Brotzén of the Government Geological 
Bureau. Three holes have been opened. 


THE TOTAL NUMBER OF FOREIGNERS in 
Sweden on August 1 was more than 219,- 
000, the highest figure ever recorded. 
This included tourists as well as persons, 
mostly from the neighboring countries, 
on temporary visits. These groups were 
larger than ever before. The more or less 
stationary part of the foreign element in 
Sweden has also increased considerably in 


the last few years. Thus the number of 
foreigners with residence permits on July 
1 was 95,440, exclusive of children to 
whom such certificates are not issued, and 
those gainfully employed reached almost 
90,000—both record figures. 

Of the grand total of some 220,000 
foreigners who were in Sweden on the 
first of August, 58,700 came from Nor- 
way, 44,750 from Denmark, 37,200 from 
Finland, 28,250 from the Baltic coun- 
tries, 11,670 from Germany, 7,240 from 
Poland, 5,480 from the United States, 
and 5,030 from Great Britain. 

The foreign tourist traffic to and from 
Sweden has increased steadily ever since 
the end of the war. Thus in 1947 the 
highest pre-war figures were surpassed. 
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During the first half of this year, for- 
eigners made approximately 858,000 trips 
into Sweden and some 830,000 trips out 
of the country. These figures are about 
thirty-eight and forty per cent, respec- 
tively, above those for the same period 
in 1948, 


THERE ARE ONLY TWO LIFE PRISONERS 
in all Sweden. One is in jail in Stockholm 
and the other in Gothenburg. The total 
number of prisoners in Sweden on July 1 
this year was 2,180, of whom 54 are 
women. Sweden’s population is about 
seven million. 


IN ORDER TO ALLEVIATE the dearth of 
public school buildings in Stockholm, the 
city authorities plan to erect some twenty 
new units. In 1944 there were 32,000 chil- 
dren of public school age in Stockholm, 
and by 1954 the number is expected to 
have risen to 90,000. Some new buildings 
are now being put up, but until the new 
program is fully carried out, many classes 
must still be held in temporary quarters, 
such as military barracks, mission houses, 
and former convalescent homes. Almost 
10,000 children enrolled in the lowest 
public school classes this autumn, and ef- 
forts were made to provide them with 
rooms of their own. 


THE NUMBER OF CREMATIONS in Sweden 
in 1948 was 9,494, which is 524 more than 
a year ago. 


AFTER CONFERENCES lasting all through 
Monday, September 19, attended by mem- 
bers of the Government and directors of 
the Bank of Sweden, as well as leaders of 
the various political parties and repre- 
sentatives of business and labor, the 
Board of the Bank of Sweden in the eve- 
ning of the same day issued a commu- 
niqué regarding the devaluation of the 
Swedish krona. It announced that the rate 
of exchange for American dollars had 
been changed from 3.60 kronor to 5.18 





kronor to the dollar. The rate of exchange 
between the krona and the British pound 
was kept at the current 14.50 kronor to 
the pound. 

The Swedish krona was thus devalued 
to the same extent as the British pound, or 
by 30.5 percent. The new rate of exchange 
corresponds to about 19.3 cents per krona. 
After the devaluation, the Danish krone 
has a value of about 14.48 cents, and the 
Norwegian about 14 cents. 


Tue SwepisH Broapcastinc CoMPANY 
has inaugurated a series of tests, based on 
entirely new principles. A jury of six 
hundred persons, distributed over the en- 
tire country, listen in on the radio pro- 
grams and offer their suggestions and 
criticisms in order to improve the stand- 
ard of the programs and make them more 
varied and popular. The Broadcasting 
Company, according to Henrik Hahr, pro- 
gram director, will be in constant touch 
with the jury members by correspondence. 
Three similar ‘inquiries have previously 
been conducted, with inmates in hospitals 
and sanatoria, and the results thus ob- 
tained formed the basis for the question- 
naires which each jury member was asked 
to fill out. The membership will be re- 
newed constantly, ensuring a comprehen- 
sive contact between the company and the 
listeners. The idea of the jury system, 
never tried out on this scale in Sweden 
before, has been borrowed from Great 
Britain. 

The United States will have a promi- 
nent place on the programs this winter, 
as was the case in the spring, when a series 
of lectures and discussions on conditions 
in America were presented. This year, six 
or seven American plays, all written dur- 
ing the 40s, will be performed, beginning 
with Upton Sinclair’ss “A  Giant’s 
Strength.” Modern American composers 
will also be introduced by the company’s 
symphony orchestra. 

Wuat Dagens Nyheter carts “Eu- 
rope’s most modern hospital” is now ready 
in the northeastern city of Ornskéldsvik. 
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With a capacity of 340 beds, it contains 
many labor saving devices, among them a 
pneumatic tube system for sending re- 
ports, X-ray photographs, and other dis- 
patches from one part of the institution to 
another. Above the operating table is in- 
stalled a microphone, through which the 
attending surgeon dictates a detailed ac- 
count of the case, which is later tran- 
scribed and preserved as a permanent rec- 
ord. Instead of using hot water bottles or 
electric pads to achieve the right tempera- 
ture in the bed of a patient who has just 
undergone a serious operation, the bed is 
wheeled through a warming chamber, 
thereby saving time and increasing the 
patient’s comfort. Many of these innova- 
tions were invented by the chief physi- 
cian, Dr. Alf Lundgren, who also de- 
signed a totally new type of bed for 
infant children. The hospital, financed 
and administered by the provincial coun- 
cil, was designed by Olle Genberg. 


AVERAGE HOURLY WAGEs of workers in 


Sweden increased by 90 percent from 
1939 to 1948. During the same period liv- 
ing costs, according to the official index, 
rose by 53 percent. The improvement in 
real wages thus amounted to 24 percent. 


RapaR EQUIPMENT has now been in- 
stalled in practically all units of the 
Swedish Navy. This means that the strik- 
ing power of the fleet has been increased 
to a degree which only ten years ago 
could not have been foreseen. The present 
radar equipment is of British origin. The 
Swedish Navy, however, started to use 
radar as early as 1942. The equipment 
installed at that time had been made in 
Sweden, after experiments sponsored by 
the Board of Inventors and the National 
Defense Research Institute. 

Recent technical developments have 
necessitated important changes in the 
training of the personnel of the Navy. All 
officers and non-coms, as well as other 
members of the permanent force of the 
Navy, have already taken part in special 
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radar courses, and every three months a 
large number of conscripts are sent to the 
new radar school on board the “Prince 
Carl,” a former hospital ship. 


Axsovut 15,000 cyMnasts and delegates 
from more than sixty countries took part 
in the Second International Lingiad gym- 
nastic festival, which was opened by 
Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf in Stockholm 
on July 27. Exhibitions were given by 
crack exponents of physical culture as 
well as by school children and housewives. 
During the last few years gymnastics 
have become very popular among house- 
wives in Sweden, and the largest troupe 
participating in the festival was made up 
of 5,000 Swedish housewives. Another 
troupe which received much attention con- 
sisted of Estonians now living in Sweden. 
The first Lingiad was held in Stockholm 
in 1939 to commemorate the 100th anni- 
versary of the death of Per Henrik Ling, 
founder of Swedish gymnastics. 


IN ORDER TO REACH a greater interna- 
tional market, Terrafilm, one of Sweden’s 
leading film companies, has established a 
production set-up to make films in three 
languages—Swedish, French, and Eng- 
lish. The first picture to be made under 
this new arrangement has just been com- 
pleted. It is called “Singoalla,” and is 
based on a novel by the Swedish poet and 
philosopher Viktor Rydberg. The story, 
placed at the time when the great plague 
ravaged many parts of Europe, tells of a 
young nobleman’s love for a gipsy girl. 
The cost of the production is about one 
million dollars, which is some twelve 
times the cost of the average Swedish 
film. Viveca Lindfors and Christopher 
Kent, prominent Swedish screen stars, 
have the leading roles. The picture has 
been staged by the French director Chris- 
tian-Jaques, and the screen play has been 
written by the American actor, Romney 
Brent, who also appears in the cast. The 
English version will be presented in the 
United States next year. 














The twenty-ninth International Con- 
gress of Americanists, the first since the 
World War, with the financial help of the 
Viking Fund of New York, met for many 
lectures and conferences in the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York 
the second week of September. These sci- 
entists are specialists in the study of the 
languages and civilizations of the primi- 
tive inhabitants of the two Americas. 
Among several hundred experts from 
many countries we met four Danés, Dr. 
Kaj Birket-Smith, Dr. Louis L. Ham- 
merich, Dr. Helge Larsen, and Dr. Wil- 
liam Thalbitzer, and one Swede, Dr. Sven 
Liljeblad. Dr. Thalbitzer discussed the 
strange aloofness of the Eskimo language 
from the languages of Europe and Asia. 
That the word Kajak also appears in 
Turkish may be merely fortuitous. Dr. 
Helge Larsen traced the influence of Chi- 
nese iron motifs in the ornamentation of 
the Proto-Eskimo of Alaska. Dr. Larsen 
is now Professor in the University of 
Alaska. 


Mrs. Louis L. Hammerich is President 
of the Soroptimists (sometimes called “the 
“lady Rotarians”) of Denmark. . . . South 
Central Region of Soroptimist Interna- 
tional Association, at their annual meeting 
in Oklahoma City May 13-15, 1949, voted 
to make available a $1,500 fellowship for 
graduate study. It is to be awarded to a 
woman in a field “rare and difficult for 
women to enter, such as international law 
and organization, diplomacy and interna- 
tional politics and international economic 
relations.” Candidates should contact Mrs. 
Grace B. Shurley, 1112 Barclay, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


The American Swedish Historical F oun- 
dation sustained an irreplaceable loss 
in the death, September 16, 1949, of its 
President, Hon. Ormond Rambo of Phila- 


Scandinavians in America 


the late Baron Joost Dahlerup of New 





delphia, direct descendant of the Swedish 
colonists of the seventeenth century. He is 
succeeded as President by Walter G. 
Nord, President of U.S. Automatic Cor- 
poration, Amherst, Ohio. 


The Franklin Medal, highest honor 
given by the Franklin Institute of the 
State of Pennsylvania, was awarded with 
impressive ceremonies in Philadelphia on 
October 19 to Dr. The Svedberg, director 
of the Gustaf Werner Institute for Nu- 
clear Chemistry in Upsala, Sweden “in 
consideration of his development of the 
ultracentrifuge in determining molecular 
weights, and the distribution of molecular 
weights of high molecular weight proteins, 
and in consideration of his inspiring lead- 
ership of others in the field of colloid 
chemistry.” 

Previous recipients include Thomas A. 
Edison and Albert Einstein. Dr. Svedberg 
is vice-president of the Sweden-America 
Foundation. In 1937 he was Lecturer of 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
to American universities. 


Mr. C. H. W. Hasselriis, director of 
the Danish Information Office, in July 
lectured on Scandinavian cooperation at 
the Institute of International Affairs at 
the University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming. 


Mr. Arne S. Menton, of 45 Grafton 
Street, Shrewsbury, Massachusetts, offers 
a popular entertainment “Sweden—Mod- 
ern Land of the Vikings” with lectures, 
kodachromes, native costumes and articles, 
and accordion, cello, and piano music. He 
will contribute an article about “New 
Sweden” in Maine for THe AMERICAN- 
ScaANDINAVIAN REVIEW. 


The historical and personal memoirs of 


SCANDINAVIANS 


York are being edited by Commander 
H. F. Kjaer. 


The man who convicted Al Capone in 
Chicago is dead at the age of seventy-five, 
U.S. District Attorney George E. Q. 
Johnson. For three decades he battled to 
clear the social and political life of Chi- 
cago. 


The Swedish American liner “Stock- 
holm” recently took a new blue ribbon— 
she made the fastest crossing ever be- 
tween a Scandinavian port (Gothenburg) 
and New York. The time: 7 days, 12 
hours and 44 minutes was 6 hours and 35 
minutes faster than her previous record, 
set in May. According to the ship’s com- 
mander, Captain C. O. Claesson, the av- 
erage speed was 19.1 knots. “Stockholm” 
is the only ship that has left Scandinavia 
on one weekday and arrived on the same 
day the following week. 


Swedish- 


Water Eutmer ExksBtiaw, 


American geographer, professor in Clark 
University, died at his home in North 
Grafton, Massachusetts, June 5, at the 
age of 67. 


The laying of the cornerstone of the 
United Nations Secretariate in New York 
October 24 was almost a Scandinavian 
affair. Mr. Tryggve Lie, who wielded the 
trowel, was helped by the following work- 
men: Mssrs. Berger, Skjeftle, Sorenson, 
and Olson. 

America’s first woman ambassador, Mrs. 
Eugenie Anderson of Red Wing, Min- 
nesota, has gone to her post in Denmark. 
Before her departure she became a’ Sus- 
taining Associate of The American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation and in New York 
was entertained by the New York Chapter 
and the Trustees. 

A winter study and travel tour with a 
month of courses at the University of 
Stockholm has been arranged by the In- 
stitute for Intercontinental Studies. It 
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will include brief visits to Copenhagen 
and Oslo. Participants will sail on SS 
Stockholm from New York January 17 
and arrive back in New York March 16. 
The total cost should not exceed $1,500. 
Please apply to the Institute at 756 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 

The American Swedish Institute in 
Minneapolis is enjoying an active season 
with crowds visiting its exhibition rooms. 
Special events include a musicale. Oc- 
tober 20, films November 17, Lucia De- 
cember 13, children’s day December 26, 
and annual meeting January 17. 

The great Leiv Eiriksson statue was 
unveiled in front of the state capitol in 
St. Paul on October 9, Leiv Eiriksson 
Day in seven states. This statue, sculp- 
tored by John K. Daniels, was raised by 
a popular subscription in which the Min- 
nesota Chapter of the Foundation played 
a modest part. The principal address was 
made by Ambassador Morgenstierne, who 
generously declared that Iceland shared 
with Norway the honor of the discovery 
of America. , 

A great psychologist, Dr. Carl Sea- 
shore, formerly Dean of the University 
of Iowa, died October 17 at the age of 83. 
He was born in Mérlunda, Sweden, and 
brought to America at the age of three. 

Mrs. Nils R. Johanesen and Mrs. Thor 
Eckert of New York were awarded the 
Vasa Medal in Gold on October 6 in rec- 
ognition of their contributions to Swedish- 
American relations. 

A large group of Danish farm trainees 
are now in America under a special Dan- 
ish agricultural program sponsored by 
State Department, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, the Danish Government, 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
and the International Federation of Agri- 
cultural Producers, I.F.A.P. The latter 
organization represents the four largest 
farm organizations in the United States: 
1. The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, 2. The National Grange, 3. The Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union and 4. The Na- 
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tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
and the young Danish farmers are placed 
on well operated farms through these 
organizations. 

The Acting President of Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah, is a Scan- 
dinavian, Dr. Christen Jensen, Professor 
of Political Science and History. Many 
department heads and full professorships 
are held by Scandinavians, and the Uni- 
versity is deeply interested in the prob- 
lems of the Northern nations. 

The “ABC of Sweden,” the first of the 
international exhibitions to tour the High 
Schools of New York City, opened at the 
great Fort Hamilton High School Oc- 
tober 17 in the presence of the Foreign 
Minister of Sweden, Osten Unden. It 
might be called “simple beauty for plain 
folks.” Household objects are stream- 
lined in lovely modern patterns available 
to those of modest means. The majority 
of the students of Fort Hamilton are 
of Scandinavian descent, and recently 
courses in Norwegian became part of the 
curriculum of Bay Ridge High School. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN UNITY ESSAY CONTEST 
Dead-line April 1, 1950 


Readers of THe American-ScANDINAVIAN Review are once more invited to submit 
their entries in the Scandinavian Unity Essay Contest, the time limit of which has been 
extended to April 1, 1950. The contest is open to everyone, with the writer of the winning 
essay being awarded a grand prize of $100.00. The essays may deal with political unity 
exclusively, or with unity in the economic, social, or cultural spheres of Scandinavian life, 
past, present, or future, or even with the work and achievements of an agency or associa- 

‘ tion promoting Scandinavian unity in any one field. The essays should range in length 
from 500 to 3000 words. The manuscripts are to be mailed to The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, 116 East 64th Street, New York 21, N.Y 


NDINAVIAN REVIEW 


Wisconsin’s Senator Alexander Wiley, 
mindful of the large Scandinavian-Ameri- 
can vote of his home state, is distributing 
a “Special Report to Wisconsinites of 
Scandinavian Descent.’ The August issue 
contained a discussion of pending legisla- 
tion, as well as notes on anniversaries of in- 
terest to Scandinavians and Wisconsinites 
alike and on the influence of Scandinavian 
culture in the Badger State. One of the 
opening paragraphs, it seems to us, will 
no doubt put his readers (and voters) in 
a receptive frame of mind... . “All of us 
are, of course, first and foremost, AMER- 
1caNns. Nevertheless, we take pride in 
the liberty-loving lands from which our 
Viking ancestors came. And we preserve 
the warm bonds with those lands through 
various fine fraternal organizations and 
magazines that do such splendid work in 
our own State of Wisconsin. We enjoy the 
dishes of the Old Country—be it lute fisk 
or smorgasbord or other delicacies.We en- 
joy speaking the language, hearing the 
folk songs, seeing the pictures of Oslo or 
Stockholm or Copenhagen or Helsinki 
... or the fjords or the valleys... .” 
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Trustees the liberal universities and to what insti- 
Conrap BerGenporr delivered the _ tutes of technology enjoy in the United 
Dudleian Lecture at Harvard University States. 
in 1948. His subject was “The Sphere of 
Revelation.” Dr. Creese’s daughter spent the sum- 
mer as a guest of Fylkesmann Gabrielsen 
Presipent James Creese of Drexel at Lillehammer in Norway. Father and 
Institute of Technology spent the last daughter visited Trefaldighet’s Church in 
summer overseas visiting universities and Uppsala, Sweden, where Dr. Creese was 
technical colleges in England, Scotland, married by Archbishop Séderblom De- 
and Scandinavia. He reports that al- cember 16, 1925. 
though the universities of Great Britain 
now rely upon government grants for KENNETH fiadiii Murpock, Chair- 
sums approaching two-thirds of their 
total income, their independence is pro- 
tected by the policies of the University 
Grants Committee of the Exchequer. The 
technical colleges receive even a greater 
portion of their income from national and 
county funds but do not enjoy anything 
like the independence allowed to uni- 
versities. 


man of Foundation publications, who re- 
cently returned from lecturing in the 
Scandinavian universities, is author of a 
new book “Literature and Theology in 
Colonial New England” (Harvard, 
1949). In this work Professor Murdock 
records the aesthetic elements in our re- 
strained American religious writing of 

In Scandinavia the technological de- the seventeenth century. Colonial New 
partments of the universities and the England was a commonwealth whose 
solely technical institutions are financed declaration of independence, charter, and 
by the State, but the technological insti- constitution was the Bible. But the Bible 
tutions enjoy a prestige equal to that of does contain some poetry and imagery, 
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which gave the Puritans, despite their al- 
legiance to truth and reality, a sanction 
for occasional flights of fancy. Cotton 
Mather wrote in 1726, “I cannot wish 
you a Soul that shall be wholly unpoeti- 
eal.” Scandinavian students of “the 
American mind” will find Professor Mur- 
dock’s book indispensable. 


H. Curistian Sonne is author of the 
tract America’s Economic Preparedness, 
Special Report No. 26 of the National 
Planning Association. Mr. Sonne shows 
that our Free Enterprise System need 
suffer no collapse in the wake of the last 
war. 


Harotp C. Urey’s public lectures on 
physics and chemistry appear often in 
the press. At the autumn meeting of the 
National Academy of Sciences he ad- 
vanced proof that the planet Earth began 
not hot but cold and that its iron center 
is gradually heating us up, and our days 
are growing longer. 


Neilson Abeel 


NEILson ABEEL, Executive Secretary of 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
1929-1939, died at his home in Morris- 
town, N.J., on October 16. At the time of 
his death he was Executive Secretary of 
the Pacific War Memorial. A tribute to 
Mr. Abeel will be published in the March 
REvIEw. 






Book Awards 


Mr. Gordon Bell of Providence, Rhode 
Island and Colgate University, received 
the 1949 Book Award of the Foundation 
for the student at Oslo University Sum- 
mer School who made the most outstand- 
ing record. In the absence of Ambassador 
Bay, the award was presented by the Em- 
bassy’s Cultural Officer, Dr. John J. 
Lund. Ambassador Bay conveyed to Pres- 
ident Osborne and the Trustees the ap- 
preciation of Mr. Bell and Dr. Philip 






Boardman, the Managing Director of the 
Summer School. 






















































Tue Founpation Book Award for the 
outstanding American student at the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm was won by Harvey 
F. Nelson, Jr. of Glendale, California. 
The photograph above shows Mr. Hugh 
S. Cumming, Jr., U.S. Chargé d’ Affairs, 
in Stockholm presenting the award (4 
Pageant of Old Scandinavia) to Mr. 
Nelson. 





Publications 


The two new books published by the 
Foundation in 1949 appear about the time 
of the publication of this issue of the Re- 
view: The Sagas of Kormak and the Sworn 
Brothers, translated from the Old Norse 
by Lee M. Hollander, and The Lapps 
(illustrated) by Bjérn Collinder. 

The Foundation has arranged exhibits 
of its books in two conventions during the 
past year. The photograph shows an ex- 
hibit in the offices of the Foundation. 
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By the Fullbright Act exceptional 
American students may now receive 
awards providing for tuition, transporta- 
tion, and maintenance for one academic 
year in Norway. Applicants should apply 
before December 1 of each year to David 
Wodlinger, Director Fullbright Division, 
Institute of International Education, 2 
West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
However, post-doctoral and professional 
teachers and candidates for independent 
research in Norway should apply to the 
Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

The Foundation is listed along with the 
Carnegie and Rockefeller foundations 
among the American agencies furthering 
the educational interchange of persons in 
“Building Roads for Peace,” an admir- 
able pamphlet prepared by the Institute 
of International Education for the U.S. 
Department of State. 


Screened for Stockholms Hégskola 


The Foundation gave an orientation 
party on September 8 for twenty-two stu- 
dents who sailed on the following day for 
Sweden. The group represents part of the 
1949-50 class, the fourth to attend the 
courses for Americans at the University 


of Stockholm. There were instructive 
talks by President Lithgow Osborne, Tore 
Tallroth (Swedish Cultural Attaché), 
Gunnar Dryselius (Acting Swedish Con- 
sul General in New York), and John An- 
derson and Arthur Holt, members of last 
year’s class, followed by the Swedish film 
“Tale of a City.” 


Former Fellows 

Rosert Hittyer, American Fellow to 
Denmark 1920-1921, produced another 
volume of verse last summer: “The Death 
of Captain Nemo” (Knopf, 1949. Price 
$2.75). Mr. Hillyer’s first volume of verse 
was his translation “A Book of Danish 
Verse,” published by the Foundation in 
1922—-so popular that it quickly went out 
of print. Nemo is the sixth of Mr. Hill- 
yer’s Borzoi Books. It might be incor- 
rectly described as a metrical soliloquy 
on the futilities of private life in interna- 
tional times. Although rich in epic histor- 
ical undertones, it is not as compacted of 
“double-crostic” allusions as is often the 
verse of other poets. Mr. Hillyer is now 
President of the Poetry Society of Amer- 
ica while his mentor of 1920-1921, Henry 
Leach, is chairman of the Sponsors of the 
Fortieth Anniversary of that Society, of 
which he was sometime President. 


E. FraNKLIN Frazier, American Fel- 
low to Denmark 1921-1922, in sociology, 
was the first Negro Fellow of the Founda- 
tion. His career includes professorships 
in several universities in the South and 
now in New York University. His recent 
book The Negro in the United States has 
been favorably reviewed in the American 
press. It is heralded as a companion piece 
to Myrdal’s The American Dilemma. 

Harry K. Benn, American Fellow to 
Denmark 1923-1924, is author of The 
Little Hill (Harcourt, Brace, 1949. Price 
$2.00), a tiny volume of whimsical verses 
and illustrations by the poet. The lines 
“Cows don’t play hop-scotch any more 
than pigs” give an indication how this 
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book will be appreciated by parents as 
well as children. 


Selected Scandinavian Fellows 
at Present in the United States 


Incrip Faust ANDERSEN from Oslo is 
studying Art History at the State Teach- 
ers College in Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

Knup ANDERSEN from Vendsyssel, 
Denmark, is studying Liberal Arts at the 
University of Oregon. 

Bsérn ANDRESEN from Oslo is study- 
ing Business Administration at the State 
College of Washington. 

Finn F. Assev from Grimstad, Nor- 
way, is studying Electrical Engineering 
at the State University of Iowa. 

IncErR Barsro Bick from Ké6ping, 
Sweden, is studying Sociology at Mount 
Holyoke College. 

BirtHe Bacer from Copenhagen is 
studying Liberal Arts at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 
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American Fellow to Sweden, 1930-1931, 





JoHANNE Barroep from Slagelse, Den- 
mark, is studying Liberal Arts at Brenau 
College in Gainesville, Georgia. 

Hitmar Gustav BastHotm, Hauge- 











sund, Norway, has received a scholarship 
to study at the University of Chatta- 
nooga. 











Kristina BerGENSTRAHLE from Gothen- 
burg, Sweden, is studying Liberal Arts at 
the University of Kentucky. 

Per Boxinpver, Stockholm, will study 
Business and Engineering Administration 
at the University of Minnesota. 

Ernar BrocuMann-HansseEn from Nor- 
way has completed his preliminary work 
towards a doctor’s degree at the Purdue 
University School of Pharmacy. The sub- 
ject of his thesis is “Synthesis of Certain 
Amines Related to Pilocarpine.” 

FrEDERIK Mo.tke Buace of Oslo has 
been awarded a scholarship at the Law 
School of the University of Wisconsin. 

Ertk B. T. Capperin, Helsingborg, 


Sweden, has been awarded an Assistant- 
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ship in the Department of Bacteriology 
and a scholarship for the study of Micro- 
biology at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

Ranveic Boteyn Drewry of Oslo is 
studying Social Psychology and Sociology 
at Stanford University. 

Kart Gitus Een, Stockholm, has re- 
ceived a Seagram International Fellow- 
ship from Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, 
Inc., for training in the field of Industrial 
Chemistry. 

IncEsBore E1psarETHER, Oslo, has been 
awarded a fellowship to study Home Eco- 
nomics by The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and Teachers College 
of Columbia University. 

Exse MarGretHe Eriksen from Co- 
penhagen is studying Liberal Arts at the 
University of Kentucky. 

Ce.ine Fossum from Oslo is studying 
Business Administration at the University 
of Syracuse, New York. 

Dr. Ivar A. Friman arrived in August 
from Sweden and has been studying Hos- 
pital Administration and the education of 
hospital administrators. This Fall he en- 
tered the Graduate School of Public 
Health at the University of California. 
Mrs. Friman, who accompanies him, will 
study English and Fine Arts. 

ERLAND FRrisvo_p has come from Nor- 
way and has been admitted as a student 
at the School of Advanced International 
Studies in Washington, D.C. 

Hans GutpMaNnN, Tranebjerg, Sams¢, 
Denmark, is studying Liberal Arts at 
Washington and Jefferson College. 

Eva Hactunp, Lund, Sweden, has re- 
ceived a graduate assistantship at the In- 
diana State Teachers College in Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 

Joun Fritsor Haciunp from Stock- 
holm is studying Liberal Arts at Hamil- 
ton College. 

Hitpur Hatuiporsportir from Rey- 
kjavik, Iceland, is studying Liberal Arts 
at the University of Oregon. 


Marie-Louise HamMerskiotp from 
Malmé, Sweden, is studying Liberal Arts 
at the University of Missouri. 

JgrGEN BentH Hansen from Copen- 
hagen is studying Botany at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Heten Heitzorn, Ostersund, Jamt- 
land, Sweden, is studying Liberal Arts at 
Lindenwood College in St. Charles, Mis- 
souri. 

Kerstin Heyman from Stockholm is 
studying Liberal Arts at Western College 
for Women in Oxford, Ohio. 

Tove Jact from Copenhagen is study- 
ing Liberal Arts at the State College of 
Washington. 

Jesper E1e1t JENsEN from Copenhagen 
is studying Liberal Arts at Montana State 
University. 

Hans JesperseN from Klampenborg, 
Denmark, is studying Liberal Arts at 
Middlebury College in Vermont. 

Incrip JoHaNnsson from Stockholm is 
studying Liberal Arts at Bowling Green 
State University in Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Incriw Karvesro from Stockholm is 
studying Liberal Arts at Western College 
for Women in Oxford, Ohio. 

THorBs6RN Karuisson from Iceland 
has had his scholarship renewed at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology where he 
has achieved an all “A” record. 

Mocens Kn¢gcuet from Kgge, Den- 
mark, is studying Liberal Arts at the 
University of Maine. 

JoERGEN Kracu Knupsen from Sorg, 
Denmark, is studying Liberal Arts at 
Bowdoin College. 

Sven Knupsen from Oslo is studying 
Liberal Arts at Beloit College. 

Erik KristENSEN from Copenhagen is 
studying Agricultural Economics at Iowa 
State College. 

Bent Kromann from Copenhagen is 
studying Liberal Arts at Linfield College 
in McMinnville, Oregon. 


AnpErs Otor Kyun, Lund, Sweden, 


is studying Botany at the University of 
Illinois. 
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Swed.sn Ames.can Line 


ON BOARD FOR STOCKHOLM 


American Students Selected by the Foundation for Study 1949-1950 
at the University of Stockholm. The Consul of Sweden and the 
President of the Foundation stand in the center. 


Neits Jutius Lassen from Helsinggr, 
Denmark, is studying Liberal Arts at the 
University of North Carolina. 

Sverre Lyscaarp from Baerum, Nor- 
way, has been awarded a United Nations 
Scholarship for study in the Division of 
Education and Applied Psychology at 
Purdue University. 

JupitH MaMeEn from Asker, Norway, 
is studying Liberal Arts at Western Col- 
lege for Women in Oxford, Ohio. 

Uxrra O. Marruiessen from Copen- 
hagen is studying Liberal Arts at Law- 
rence College in Appleton, Wisconsin. 

Anne-Lise Meyer from Copenhagen is 
studying Liberal Arts at the State Col- 
lege of Washington. 

StTEvEN Mipp.esor from Copenhagen is 
studying Liberal Arts at the University of 
Maine. 

Metre Munck from Charlottenlund, 


Denmark, is studying Liberal Arts at 
Wells College. 

Per Goran Outin of Stockholm has 
received an Austin Fellowship for the 
study of Economics at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Per Arvipn Orpeck of Oslo has been 
awarded a scholarship for the study of 
Advertising Design at the Parsons School 
of Design in New York. 

Ann Mari Ostiine from Uppsala, 
Sweden, is studying Liberal Arts at 
Smith College. 

Mrs. ANNIKA Pavu.tsson from Sweden 
is studying Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Guprun Peuritne from Stockholm is 
studying Journalism at Montana State 
University. 

Jytte Petersen from Varde, Jutland, 
Denmark, is studying Liberal Arts at 
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Gustavus Adolphus College in St. Peter, 
Minnesota. 

Bent Pontopripan from Lyngby, 
Denmark, is studying International Rela- 
tions at Stanford University. 

Nievs Ertk Pontorpipan from Copen- 
hagen is studying Liberal Arts at Colgate 
University. 

TuHorkKiLp Rovsine from Copenhagen 
is studying Pre-medical Sciences at Em- 
ory University, Georgia. 

Ove Frank Ryaaarp from N¢rresund- 
by, Jutland, Denmark, is studying Lib- 
eral Arts at the State College of Wash- 
ington. 

FrepericK Francis SCHAEFER has ar- 
rived from Norway and is enrolled in the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion at Cornell University. His uncle, 
Frederic Schaefer, is a Trustee of the 
Foundation as well as the generous donor 
of many Fellowships. Mr. Schaefer is a 
resident of Stavanger, and holds the first 
Stavanger Fellowship, established by his 
uncle for residents of that city to study in 
the United States. 

PrEBEN ScuHeEvutTz from Aarhus, Den- 
mark, is studying Liberal Arts at Prince- 

‘ton University. 

Hanne ScuuRMANN from Copenhagen 
is studying Liberal Arts at Brenau Col- 
lege in Gainesville, Georgia. 

Hetrrip Birgitta SEweERIN from 
Stockholm is studying Liberal Arts at 
the University of Alabama. 

Karen Bireitta Sipen from Copen- 
hagen is studying Liberal Arts at Bowl- 
ing Green State University. 

Ince Skaanine from Copenhagen is 
studying Liberal Arts at Flora Stone 
Mather College of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gerp So..ip from Oslo is studying Ed- 
ucation at Southeast Missouri State Col- 
lege. 

Jon Sterncrimsson from Reykjavik, 
Iceland, is studying Mechanical Engi- 
neering at Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in Worcester, Massachusetts. 


BirGer StroMBERG from Stockholm is 
studying Business Administration at In- 
diana University. 

STEN StroMHoLM, Uppsala, Sweden, is 
studying Liberal Arts at Union College. 

Kari Viktor YNGVE SuNpstTRoM, Skov- 
de, Sweden, has been awarded a Seagram 
International Fellowship for training in 
the field of Industrial Chemistry. 

InemmMarR Svernsson from Mulasysla, 
Iceland, is studying Liberal Arts at the 
State College of Washington. 

BirtHe Lotte SyNNEstveEpT from Ny- 
kébing, Falster, Denmark, is studying 
Mathematics at the State University of 
Iowa. F 

Harry Tuomsen from Vildbjerg, Jut- 
land, Denmark, is studying Liberal Arts 
at Montana State University. 

Tomas ARMANN Tomasson from Rey- 
kjavik, Iceland, is studying International 
Relations at the University of Idaho. 

Inreip Bireitta Tornsiom from Ek- 
sj6, Sweden, is studying Psychology at 
the University of Michigan. 

Lisste S. VotuMers from Copenhagen 
is studying Liberal Arts at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming. 

Stig Inevark Watuimark from Ture- 
berg, Sweden, is studying Political Econ- 
omy at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Barsro WEsTERBERG from Stockholm 
is studying Liberal Arts at the State Col- 
lege of Washington. 

AGNeETA WouHLFAHRT, Domnarvet, Swe- 
den, has been admitted as a student at 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Errk Wo tp from Oslo is studying Ed- 
ucation at the New Jersey State Teachers 
College in Trenton, New Jersey. 

Hans ZETTERBERG from Stockholm is 
studying Sociology at the University of 
Minnesota. 


Selected Scandinavian Trainees 
at present in the United States 


Hans Von Bercen has been studying 
the frozen food business at Seabrook 
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Farms Company, Bridgeton, New Jersey, 
and at C. A. Swanson and Son, Inc., Salis- 
bury, Maryland. He comes from Sweden. 

ALLAN HEILMANN has been here for 
some months looking for a new kind of 
fir tree for Denmark, especially the Doug- 
las fir. For a short time he had a trainee- 
ship with the Harvard Forest in Peters- 
ham, Massachusetts. In addition he has 
trained with the American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industry in Washington. 

Kart Erik Hiring, designer of the 
subway cars for the Stockholm Railroad 
Company, has been in this country study- 
ing American transportation methods. He 
has been with the New York Board of 
Transportation and the Pullman Car and 
Manufacturing Company. 

Bs¢rn Nepserc, Trainee from Nor- 
way, is working for the firm of Wiener 
and Sert, City Planning Associates, who 
are engaged in a large-scale planning job 
for the Colombian Government. 

Knut Ake NorDENBELDT has been vis- 
iting many factories engaged in manufac- 
turing gloves. Before his return to Sweden 
he will go to Milwaukee to work in the 
largest glove factory in the States. 

Ur Scuerte from Sweden has been 
training in Business and Commerce at 
Derby and Company, Inc., New York. He 
has worked in various departments of the 
firm, and is supplementing his practical 
training by taking evening courses at Co- 
lumbia University. 

Grorce Werner from Denmark trained 
at the Spraying Systems Company in Chi- 
cago for two months and is now associated 
with Holabird, Root and Burgee, Archi- 
tects and Engineers. The firm is at pres- 
ent designing several large hotels for the 
Statler group, and Werner is working on 
the air-conditioning for the Presidential 
Suite of the new Los Angeles Statler. 

Curistian ZERNICHOW of Norway has 
been associated with the design of power 
stations and dams to be located on the 
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Snake River. He is training with Sver- 
drup and Parcel, Inc., of San Francisco. 


Minnesota Chapter 

The Minnesota Chapter of The Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation held its 
business meeting at the Town and Coun- 
try Club, St. Paul, the evening of Septem- 
ber 27. President Louis Hill, who for the 
past three years has been engaged with 
Judge Magney of Duluth, Dean Blegen 
of the University and two lawyers in re- 
vising the constitution and by-laws of the 
Chapter and securing a charter of incor- 
poration, insisted on his resignation. 

Dr. Donald J. Cowling of St. Paul, 
formerly president of Carleton College, 
Northfield, was elected president of the 
Chapter. Other directors and officers were 
reelected, except that the office of secre- 
tary was vacant since the death of the late 
Mrs. Olga Frederiksen Totten. Dr. Nils 
G. Sahlin, curator of The Swedish Insti- 
tute of Minneapolis, was unanimously 
elected Secretary. Among the guests who 
spoke at dinner was Dr. Leach of New 
York, President Emeritus of the Founda- 
tion. The Chapter has now 83 members, 
who represent many sections of the state. : 


Chicago Chapter 

The Chicago Chapter dined at the Bar 
Association September 27 to honor their 
Director, Helen Nelson Englund, re- 
turned from a year of travel and observa- 
tion in the Scandinavian lands. Audiences 
in many states hope to hear her lecture. 
The dean of a Colorado college declares, 


“Mrs. Englund has an unusually pleasing 
platform presence.” 


The Chapter announces in its “News 
Notes” a $2,000 Chapter Scholarship 
awarded to Thorbjérn Karlsson of Reyk- 
javik. He is studying mechanical engi- 
neering at the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. Six previous Chapter Scholars 
have returned to their respective coun- 
tries. 
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Sweden Model for a World. By Hudson 
Strode. Harcourt, Brace. 1949. 371 pp. Price 


$5.00. 


This may well be the best book ever written 
or ever to be written about Sweden. For the 
author is both an artist and a scholar writing 
imaginatively and truthfully about a nation of 
artists. He is the author of many distinguished 
books and professor of creative composition in 
the University of Alabama. Like the pupils of 
Charles Townsend Copeland at Harvard, Mr. 
Strode’s disciples publish their own books in 
New York. 

The artist is present in every paragraph. 
Each sentence seems carefully studied to make 
its poetic prose as attractive as the subject 
described. The text is not burdened with sta- 
tistics, like many travel books, although the 
facts and truth of the scholar are implicit be- 
hind the facade. 

The impressions from two visits to Swe- 
den, in 1939 and in 1946, are telescoped 
in this volume in the chapters on_ tvypi- 
cal provinces, history, and social welfare. This 
son of Alabama and the sympathetic South 
takes especial delight in the folk customs of 
Dalarne, Virmland, and manorial Skane. 

Some superficialities are inevitable, of 
course, in such a literary encyclopedia. The 
author must needs do inadequate justice to 
Charles XII. Contrast the six lines he gives 
him after Charles’s return from Turkey with 
the correspondence recorded in another book 
reviewed in this issue which shows a mathe- 
matician-king building canals, bridges, salt 
factories, and dry docks. 

This book is the author’s own observations, 
not based on documents or hearsay. When Mr. 
Strode describes a painting, he tells us just 
what he sees in it himself. This book is indeed 
Sweden, land of style and calm and smiling 
efficiency. 


H.G.L. 


Letters and Memorials of Swedenborg. 
1709-1748. Translated and Edited by Alfred 
Acton. Swedenborg Scientific Association. 
Bryn Athyn. 1948. 508 pp. Price $5.00. 


The title of this book may seem forbidding 
to “the general” and to those who are preju- 
diced against Swedenborg by his psychic reve- 
lations. It is the exact recording of a meticu- 
lous scholar, but to this reviewer the book is as 
fascinating as a novel. We are accustomed to 
think the histories of 18th-century Sweden 
either a welter of vague, verbose statements or 
of dull, wordy ‘passages which we wish to skip 
lightly until we reach the Bernadottes. But 
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this book, enhanced by its rich footnotes, gives 
the facts of conversation and correspondence 
day by day of a fervent and inquiring life 
living in a civilization, except for our discover- 
ies and gadgets, as refined and elaborate as our 
own today. 

For example, we think of Charles XII as the 
mad king who came home from Turkey only to 
be killed in an invasion of Norway. In this 
book we read of an intervening period in which 
he was mechanic, mathematician, economist, 
and generous sponsor of science, planning salt 
mills and dry docks and the great Canal. In 
his versatility we are reminded of our own 
Theodore Roosevelt. We understand why this 
brilliant but defeated general who plunged his 
country into half a century of ruin is for the 
Swedish people not as much a lunatic as an 
heroic monarch. 

Those who resent Swedenborg as the creator 
of a new religion will find little of that aspect 
of his life in this volume, for these 508 pages 
bring him down only to 1748 when he “entered 
fully into his work as Revelator.” Instead, it 
records his compilation of longitude, his Alge- 
bra—the first in Sweden, his study of the 
physiology of the human body, his manual on 
mining for the College of Mines, his blueprint 
for the cheap manufacture of salt, for dry- 
docks, for the magnificent canal that has made 
Sweden famous for tourists. It takes him from 
the early days of the ardent youth who wanted 
to reorganize the muddled University of Upp- 
sala and cooperated with Charles XII on plan- 
ning a numeral system based not on 10 or 8 or 
12 but a number offering both the simple 
square root and cube root now ignored by 
American youth—64. Perhaps he was right in 
this innovation as in many other things. 

Psychic study may or may not be the science 
that will follow the Atomic Age. Swedenborg 
was not unlike our own Edison. Having done 
what he could to harness electricity, Edison in 
his last years shared his experiments in syn- 
thetic rubber with his laboratory for psychic 
research. 


H.G.L. 


Look at Norway. By Arne Damm and Carl 
Just. V. W. Damm §& Sgn. Oslo. 192 pp. ill. 
Price $3.50. 

This Is Norway. Text by Henrik Haugst¢l 
and Jon Vegel. Arne Gimnes Forlag A/S. 
Oslo. 1949. 116 pp. ill. Price $3.75. 


These two recent arrivals from Norway are 
very models in how to present one’s country 
to the outside world within the covers of a 
book. They both contain an abundance of 
beautiful and striking photographs, ranging 
from majestic nature in its many moods to 
the industries and way of life of the people. 

Look at Norway gives in a wealth of photo- 
graphs a well-rounded view of the country and 
the people. For once, the old, traditional shots 
are missing, their place having been taken by 
new, original, and breath-takingly beautiful 












pictures. The captions are given in both Eng- 
lish and Norwegian. 

This Is Norway, although containing fewer 
illustrations, combines these with a body of 
text in English, which, comprising about one 
half of the book, is both concise and infor- 
mative. It includes a historical sketch and 
short discussions of the land and the people, 
the tourist traffic, economic and intellectual 
life, and political and social conditions. 


Erik J. Friis 


The Strange Life of August Strindberg. 
By Elizabeth Sprigge. Macmillan. 1949. 246 
pp. Price $3.00. 


This book is welcome for several reasons. 
First of all it is almost two decades since an 
authoritative analysis of the great Swedish 
writer’s work and life appeared in English. 
Secondly, its publication is timed to coincide 
with the centennial of Strindberg’s birth, 
which, although creating only a barely percep- 
tible stir in the United States, was impres- 
sively celebrated in many European and even 
South American countries. But most important 
is the fact that Miss Sprigge has produced an 
almost completely satisfactory biography. Her 
portrait of Strindberg is drawn with a sure 
and incisive pen, and though all the wrinkles 
are shown, the author tells, with sympathy and 
understanding, what has caused them. The re- 
sult is a well-planned, convincing, and artistic 
account of one of modern literature’s most 
complex and explosive major characters. 

Miss Sprigge, a British-born novelist who 
spent a considerable time in Sweden making 
careful and exhaustive research, traces Strind- 
berg’s peculiarly off-beat life, from his early 
childhood through his years of writing—alter- 
natingly triumphant and full of despair—to 
his old age in Stockholm, at which time the 
storms had ceased to thunder around him and 
the roaring fire had died down to a peaceful 
glow on the open hearth. 

The biography reminds the reader how fan- 
tastically prolific and versatile Strindberg was. 
There were no fields of writing he did not prac- 
tice, if not always master. He was constantly 
creating, pouring from a_ seemingly inex- 
haustible fount historical dramas and domestic 
plays, short stories, essays, novels, and vol- 
umes of poetry. In addition he found time to 
paint and, though untutored, was highly 
praised by critics and collectors. Chemistrv 
was another realm that fascinated him for 
years; he did not succeed in making gold, but 
some of his laboratory experiments resulted in 
discoveries which science has regarded as far 
from negligible. His searching mind was also 
focused on spiritual matters in the weary and 
futile quest of a faith that might still his an- 
guish and fill him with hope and courage. His 
excursions into the religions of many lands 
were made with reverence and the customary 
thoroughness with which he approached any 
task at hand, small or lofty. 

Of enormous importance, not only to his 
life but to his literary production, was Strind- 
berg’s three ill-fated marriages. To these un- 
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Order Now! 
Just Published 


THE LAPPS 


by Dr. Bjorn Collinder 
of Uppsala University 


THE LAPPS is the first compre- 
hensive book to be published in English 
about these little known people since 
167+. It covers every aspect of Lapp 
culture, the land, the history, the lan- 
guage, clothing, economy, taboos, sac- 
rifices, prayers, literature, and their 
government. This highly readable and 
informative work will be important 
source material for several branches 
of study in the social sciences, as well 


as good, general reading. 


The author is a professor of lan- 
guages at Uppsala University. His 
comprehensive and fascinating study 
of the Lapps is the result of the three 
years he lived among them. 


Illustrated 


Price $3.75 


Order from 


The American-Scandinavian 
_Foundation 
116 East 64th Street 
New York 21, N.Y. 
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ions Miss Sprigge has granted perhaps too 
much space at the expense of his literary 
career. But whether too expansive or not, the 
author has drawn remarkable profiles of the 
three women who played such leading roles in 
his life, who colored his writing, who were so 
totally different from each other in back- 
ground, looks, and character, and who were all 
forced to leave him after a shorter or longer 
period of married life. 

Among other sections in the biography that 
are exceptionally skilfully handled are the 
drawn-out, heart-breaking lawsuit that came 
in the wake of Strindberg’s publication of his 
collections of short sketches of married life, 
“Giftas,’ and the months of secluded, secret 
chemical research when Strindberg, like a mod- 
ern Dr. Faustus, lived among his burners and 
retorts, oblivious of the outside world, fanati- 
cally hopeful in his belief that he could make 

old. 

F The volume is further enhanced by an excel- 
lent index, a complete list of Strindberg’s main 
works—a formidable tabulation—and a list of 
books consulted by the author. It is too bad 
that the few photographs in the book are so 
poorly reproduced. 

Hotcer LuNDBERGH 


August Strindberg. Eight Famous Plays. 
Translated by Edwin Bjorkman and N. 
Erichsen. Scribner's. 1949. 463 pp. Price $5.00. 


The house of Scribner has done us a good 
service in selecting and reprinting seven plays 
of Strindberg from the many translated by 
Edwin Bjérkman and published by Scribner 
in 1913-1916. To these an eighth has been 
added, The Father, translated by N. Erichsen. 
They offer a wide range from tragedy to his- 
tory to symbolism. Alan Harris’s introduction 
is Britishly caustic and unneurotic. He infers 
that The Spook Sonata is meant to mean any- 
thing that the reader wants to read into it! 

Strindberg knew more about human beings 
than Ibsen—though not as great a dramatist— 
and less than did Shakespeare. If Shakespeare 
was quite normal, Ibsen was neurotic, and 
Strindberg at times insane. The tavern scene 
in Gustavus Vasa is as brilliant low comedy 
and gutter philosophy as similar scenes of 
relief in Shakespeare. 

It is a pity that Gustavus Vasa was chosen 
as the historical play for this collection instead 
of Master Olof. Master Olof was also trans- 
lated by Edwin Bjérkman, a talented author 
in his own right, who had the advantage of 
having been born in Sweden. Master Olof was 
published as a separate volume in 1915 by The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. It was 
artistically printed by D. B. Updike in Boston 
and is, of course, long since out of print. 


H. G. L. 


The Democratic Monarchies of Scandi- 
navia. By Ben A. Arneson. Van Nostrand. 
2nd ed. 1949. 294 pp. Price $3.00. 


It is good news that Professor Arneson’s 
compendium of the governmental systems of 
the three Scandinavian countries first pub- 


Scandinavian Books for 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Norske malerier gjennom hundre ar. 

By Hakon Stenstadvold. An authoritative 
historical survey of Norwegian art during 
the last hundred years. With 78 extremely 
beautiful reproductions in color. $20.00 


Danish Art through the Ages. 

A collection of essays by eminent Danish 
connoisseurs. 90 pages. 135 reproductions in 
black and white. $1.90 


Prince Eugen’s Waldemarsudde. 

By Gustaf Lindgren. A description in words 
and pictures of the magnificent Swedish es- 
tate, Waldemarsudde, which was for many 
years the celebrated home of the painter 
and art-collector, Prince Eugen. $11.90 


Ten Lectures on Swedish Architecture. 

Published by the National Association of 
Swedish Architects. An introduction to mod- 
ern Swedish architecture and housing policy. 
116 pages. Illustrated. $1.75 


The Architecture of Denmark. 

A survey of the history and development 
of architecture in Denmark as well as a 
study of the modern gardens, furniture and 
wallpapers designed in that country. 60 
pages. Illustrated. $3.00 


Denmark. 

89 delightful pictures of Danish scenery 
from town and countryside. Captions in 
English and French. $2.90 


Introduction to Sweden. 

By Ingvar Andersson and others. A compre- 
hensive survey of the country and its people, 
its natural resources and economic life, its 
history and modern society. 311 pages. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. With a map in color. $3.50 


Norway—Scenery and People. 

A book of pictures. 64 pages. Captions in 
English. $1.25 
Open Sandwiches and Cold Lunches. 

By Asta Bang and Edith Rode. An intro- 
duction to Danish culinary art. 112 pages. 16 
colored plates. $3.50 


Swedish Food. 

Edited by Sam Widenfelt. Contents: 200 se- 
lected dishes of good Swedish food. The 
Smérgasbord. Traditional Party and every- 
day menus. Profusely illustrated. 6 plates in 
color. $3.50 
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lished in 1939 has been re-issued in a new, re- 
vised and enlarged edition. As a popular book 
of reference for the foreign student, particu- 
larly the American, it is not excelled. It covers 
not only the geographical setting and historical 
background, but gives a clear and non-techni- 
cal summary of the administrations, both na- 
tional and local, of the three countries, includ- 
ing the political partv systems and the courts. 
Finally, it sketches the social welfare legisla- 
tion, labor relations and the cooperatives. 

Throughout, the author has tried to stress the 
similarities of the three countries, particularly 
the parallel lines of their social security pro- 
visions. At the same time, he recognizes and 
points out the distinctive national traditions 
and characteristics. Whatever union it may be 
possible to evolve in the North, one concludes, 
will not be based on binding laws or formulas, 
but on practical, voluntary cooperation—a sort 
of political common-law marriave. When the 
rest of the world becomes as civilized as these 
northern countries, it may be possible to ex- 
tend the system. 

The drawback to Professor Arneson’s 
method is that for consecutive reading his text 
is apt to seem a bit confusing. Not that each 
section or paragraph is not clear, but that it is 
hard to remember what detail applies to which 
country. If each nation had been taken up by 
itself, it might have been easier to retain a 
picture of its organization. But that, of course, 
is the penalty of all works of reference; they 
have to tell so much in so little space. Within 
the limits of a single volume the author has 
done his work remarkably well. Minor flaws, 
such as a few of the usual vagaries of Ameri- 
can printers in spelling foreign words, do not 
affect the value of the book as a whole. The 
map used as end-papers is likewise clear and 
constantly useful. Every school and college 
library in the country ought to have this book. 


Nasoru Hepin 


The Portable Medieval Reader. Edited by 
James Bruce Ross and Mary Martin Mce- 
Laughlin. Viking Press. 1949. 690 pp. Price 
$2.00. 


For the first time The Viking Portable Li- 
brary reprints a piece of Scandinavian litera- 
ture. It is contained in this volume: “Advice to 
a Norwegian Merchant,” from The King’s Mir- 
ror, translated by L. M. Larson and published 
by The American-Scandinavian Foundation in 
1917. This treasury of translations from many 
medieval languages will surprise those who 
assume that the only medieval literature was 
written in Iceland or in Ireland, But may we 
not have a Portable Scandinavian Reader or 
perhaps a Portable Holberg? 


H. G. L. 


The Carta Marina of Olaus Magnus. By 
Edward Lyman. Tall Tree Library. 1949. 40 
pp. maps. il's. Price $7.50. 

The Andersen-Scudder Letters. California. 
1949. 181 pp. Price $7.50. 

Danish Literature in English Translation. 
By Elias Bredsdorff. Gyldendal. 1948. 

Norwegian Music and Composers. By 
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Just Published! 


The Sagas of Kormak 
and the Sworn Brothers 


Translated by 


LEE M. HOLLANDER 





These two sagas of 13th century 
Iceland are here linked together 
as an interesting contrast in bio- 
graphic sagas. One is a saga of 
love, one of revenge. Both are rich 
in the lore and practices of olden 
times, yet amazingly modern in 
their insights and in their concern 


with character study. 


Price $2.50 


Order from: 


THE 
AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 
116 East 64th Street 
New York 21, N.Y. 
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Berre Qvamme. Bond. 1949. 61 pp. ills. Price 
5 shillings. . 

Song of the Pines. By Walter and Marion 
Havighurst. Winston. 1949. 205 pp. ills. Price 
$2.50. 

Carta Marina is a superior piece of book- 
making by the master craftsmen of The An- 
thoensen Press of Portland, Maine. The sturdy 
red cloth binding alone is a collector’s delight, 
not to mention the facsimile reproductions of 
one of the best maps of northern Europe since 
Ptolemy. Olaus Magnus produced his first map 
of Scandinavia in Venice in 1539. It includes 
a slice of Greenland but not “Vinland the 
Good.” No mariner with a college education 
should be without this book. 

Andersen’s correspondence with his Ameri- 
can editor is edited by Waldemar Wester- 
gaard. The fairy tales rendered into English 
were read in the United States before their 
appearance in Danish. In fact, one of them, 
“The Court Cards,” in The Riverside Maga- 
zine in 1869, was not published in Denmark 
until 1909. The introduction to this volume by 
Jean Hersholt, as well as the letters, throws a 
different light on Andersen’s personality than 
the more popular sentimental conception. He 
was, indeed, a normal gentleman, quite prac- 
tical in business matters. He was appreciated 
by his own people, and given a generous state 
pension in addition to his royalties and the 
title of Counsellor-of-State. Nor is there any- 
thing odd about his failure to marry. In his 
vouth he was as homely as sin and with very 
little money in his pocket with which to enter- 
tain the ladies. But Andersen was a good 
mixer and always made plenty of masculine 
friends. 

Elias Bredsdorff has done a good service in 
compiling his admirable annotated bibliog- 
raphy of practically everything translated 
from Danish literature published in England 
and the United States. This literature of trans- 
lation is surprisingly representative. Of course 
some Danish classics are still unknown to the 
English-reading world, while others, like Hol- 
berg, are only being gradually revealed to us. 
Some day, it seems to me, Holberg’s “Epistles” 
may rank with the essays of Addison and Em- 
erson. 

Bérre Qvamme gives us a compact but read- 
able primer of Norwegian music from the folk 
melodies through church hymns down to the 
symphonies of Grieg and Saeverud. In Nor- 
wegian music vocal works predominate over 
instrumental compositions. 

The Havighursts give us yet another book in 
that colorful American literature of novels 
dealing with the Scandinavian immigrants of 
the nineteenth century. The hero of this one 
is a Norwegian lumberjack in Wisconsin. It 
is a simple and vigorous narrative best read 
when relaxed in front of a log fire. 

H.G.L. 


The Smérgasbord Cookbook. By Anna 
Olsson Coombs. Wyn. 1949. 240 pp. Price 
52.50. 


In Carthaginian Spain some of the elab- 
orate deserts—which few foreigners know— 
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3 Books for Christmas Gifts 


THIS IS 
NORWAY 


BY HENRIK HAUGSTGOL & JON VEGEL 


116 pp., 150 illustrations, boards 
$3.75 


SWEDEN 


MODEL FOR A 
WORLD 
BY HUDSON STRODE 


371 pp., plates, cloth 
$5.00 


THIS IS 
DENMARK 


EDITOR: KNUD GEDDE 


272 pp., over 300 illustr., boards 
(out of print at the publishers, 
only very few copies left) 


$6.75 


Two Rare Works 
from our Second-hand 
Department 


Danske Slotte og Herregaarde. 7 vols. in 
large quarto (12x10 inches), with thou- 
sands of illustrations of Danish mansion 
houses. Bound in 3/4 brown ox hide, gilt 
top, spines gilt. Now out of print and rare. 
As new. (In Danish) $150.00 


Osebergfundet. Utgit av Den norske Stat 
under redaktion av A. W. Brgégger, Hj. 
Falk & H. Shetelig. Vol. 1, 2, 3 & 5 (all 
published). Folio (13x 11 inches), profusely 
illustrated, buckram. Very scarce. As new. 
(In Norwegian) $85.00 


SCANDINAVIAN 
BOOK SERVICE 


P.O. BOX 99, AUDUBON STA. 
NEW YORK 32, N.Y. 
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require twelve months to prepare. In Sweden 
only the lutfisk needs three weeks. One hun- 
dred and ninety-nine recipes in Mrs. Coombs’ 
new book take only twenty-four hours for a 
busy American housewife. Her “Modern Swed- 
ish Cookbook” is one of the best sellers of re- 
cent years and this new book will surely prove 
a competitor. It is to be hoped that it will 
placate our fear of the aquavit that should 
precede the herring, for aquavit is the purest 
and most digestible of all alcoholic beverages. 

Cuisine in France is recognized as one of 
the lesser arts. In Sweden cuisine is really a 
major art. Mrs. Coombs introduces the Smér- 
gis recipes with paragraphs of alluring folk- 
lore and a style that is reminiscent of Lamb’s 
essays. 


H.G.L. 


Norwegian-American Studies and Records. 
Vol. XV. Norwegian-American Historical As- 
sociation. 1949. 238 pp. Price $2.00. 


The latest volume of Norwegian-American 
Studies and Records, the fifteenth in the 
series, offers a large variety of contributions 
by no less than ten authors under the editor- 
ship of Theodore C. Blegen. As may be ‘ex- 
pected, the articles are of varying degree of 
quality and interest, but they all shed new 
light on that seemingly inexhaustible sub- 
ject, the Norwegian-American settlements and 
their history. 

Professor Einar Haugen contributes an im- 
portant, as well as fascinating, study on one 
of the best known of the pioneer ballads, 
while the political opinion of two Norwegian- 
American newspapers in the Midwest during 
the Civil War appears as the result of Dr. 
Arlow Andersen’s researches. Of particular 
interest is a group of letters by Thorbigrn 
Mohn, former president of St. Olaf College, 
written at the time Thorstein Veblen was con- 
sidered for appointment to a teaching posi- 
tion. There are biographical sketches of Kris- 
tian Prestgard, Julius B. Baumann, and Erik 
L. Petersen. 

Judge Alfred O. Erickson’s reminiscences 
from his home town, Scandinavia, Wisconsin, 
affords us a revealing and precious glimpse of 
life in the early davs. The inclusion of the 
play, “Our Vanguard” by Aileen Berger Bue- 
tow, was perhaps motivated more by its sub- 
ject matter than by its inherent dramatic 
value. A bibliography of recent publications 
dealing with the history of the Norwegian- 
American communities, has been compiled by 
Jacob Hodnefield and adds greatly to the 
value of the book. 

The present volume, together with the many 
previous publications of the Norwegian-Amer- 
ican Historical Association, testifies to the 
fine work being done by one of the most active 
of historical bodies among American immi- 
grant groups. 


Eaix J. Frus 


BOOK NOTES 


Miss Gerda M. Andersen of New York has 
made a Danish translation of Miss Signe Toks- 
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THE Roya Opera, by Arne Lindenbaum 

JENNY LIND, SONGBIRD OF THE NORTH, 
by Marie F. Renzi 

SWEDISH STARS AT THE METROPOLITAN 
OPERA IN NEw York, by Holger Lund- 
bergh 

SWEDES AT STAR-STUDDED MET, Sketches 
by Einar Nerman 

SWEDEN’s ASCAP, by Sven Wilson 

Music AND MILLEs, by Stella Kuylen- 
stierna-Andrassy 


Beautifully illustrated with numerous 
photographs of Swedish composers, sing- 
ers and musicians. 
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vig’s monumental biography Emanuel Swed- 
enborg and presented a copy to the Founda- 
tion. It is published by Hagerup, Copen- 
hagen, 1949. The Swedish edition will follow 
Miss Andersen’s Danish text. 

Dr. Charles A. Brady of New York has 
written a charming literary appreciation of 
Sigrid Undset reprinted from America in the 
Bulletin of St. Ansgar’s Scandinavian Catholic 
League, August, 1949. He concludes, “She 
will not be lonely in a higher hall than Husaby. 
Others have gone before her: Olaf and Eric 
and Canute; Bridget, Sunniva of Seljefjord. 
The saga of saints is just beginning.” 

“The Castles of North Zealand,” by Gud- 
mund Bé¢jesen (Gjellerup, 1949) is an attrac- 
tive illustrated booklet distributed by Scan- 
dinavian Book Service ($1.75). 

“The American Singer, Book 4,” edited by 
John W. Beattie (American Book Company) 
contains several songs translated from Scan- 
dinavian languages, including a variant in five 
stanzas about the little goblin who saw his 
elongated length reflected in the sea. 

Carl Norman, emeritus publications man- 
ager of the Foundation, is author of a sympa- 
thetic essay on the life of Hanna Astrup Lar- 
sen in the series of world letters in the April 
27 issue of the Norwegian magazine Urd. 

Professor Adolph B. Benson, Chairman of 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation for 
the State of Connecticut, and Mrs. Benson at- 
tended the American premier of Kjeld Abell’s 


“Anna Sophie Hedvig,” published by the for finer 


imported 
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LOOK AT NORWAY. Breath-taking photo- books 
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HOW TO FEEL AT HOME IN NORWAY, be sure to 
by Philip Boardman. Humorous presenta- a ee 
tion of the Norwegian way of life. Also a visit 
practical guide for the tourist. Ill. $1.75 

NORGES HISTORIE I-IIl. Bd. I: Fra de 
eldste tider til 1660. By A. Holmsen. Bd. II: 
Fra 1660 til vare dager. By M. Jensen. A 


new and comprehensive history of Norway; 
500 illustrations, 1300 pages. Leather Bound 
$16.50, Paper Bound $11.50 
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Foundation in 1944 in February and March at 
the Randall Playhouse in Hartford. They pro- 
nounced it a very creditable performance. It 
demonstrated the effectiveness of a drama 
that requires a simple setting without elab- 
orate stage trappings. 

The play “Mr. Sleeman is Coming” by Hjal- 
mar Bergman, published by the Foundation 
in 1944, was produced recently in New York 
City by the Actors’ Theatre, with Ann Barlow 
starring as Anne-Marie. 

Conrad Bergendoff is editor of a new maga- 
zine the first issue of which appeared in Feb- 
ruary 1949—The Lutheran Quarterly. It con- 
tains articles and book reviews by authors of 
practically all the bodies of Lutheran persua- 
sion in America. “The Lutheran Church,” 
writes Dr. Bergendoff in his foreword, will 
have something to say “on the great issues of 
life and death, not only of individuals, but of 
nations and cultures.” 

The Lapps are popular this year. Vogue, 
April 1, 1949 published an article “The Com- 
fortable Arctic” by Olivia and Oden Meeker 
that makes these little folk seem almost para- 
disiacal. Travel for May contains a brilliant 
article about a trip to Lapland by Hudson 
Strode. 

The Sgren Kierkegaard Society of Denmark 
offers annual prizes of one thousand kroner 
for treatises on Kierkegaard. It solicits mem- 
berships throughout the world. The subscrip- 
tion for ordinary members is kr. 10 per an- 
num, for extraordinary members kr. 75 per 
annum. Please address the Secretary, Mr. 
Niels Thulstrup, Daemningen 7, Copenhagen. 

Dr. J. E. Wallace Wallin, Swedish-Amer- 
ican author of some 325 articles, monographs, 
treatises, and textbooks and visiting professor 
of clinical psychology at Upsala College, East 
Orange, New Jersey, has completed a new 
edition after ten printings of his “Personality 
Maladjustments and Mental Hygiene,” Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, and a new text- 
book “Children with Mental and Physical 
Handicaps,” Prentice-Hall, Inc. His books 
are standard texts in colleges and universities 
here and in Europe. 
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